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ABSTRACT 



This framework is intended to be a flexible starting 
point for innovation, evaluation, and revision of curriculum and 
instructional programs. Here the social sciences also include: area 
studies (citizenship, conservation, comparative religions, ethnic 
studies, and contemporary affairs), and are linked with the natural 
sciences in comparing man with nonhuman life forms, and the 
humanities. The first level of curriculum goals consists of behaviors 
that illustrate key outcomes of an inquiry and concept approach. The 
second level or performance objectives is concerned with outcomes and 
achievements for particular topics of study within specified periods 
of time and conditions. Inquiry methods will mean frequent resort to 
questioning strategies, discussion, problem-solving, gaming and 
simulation, role-playing, reading, and multimedia instruction. The 
major themes are assigned for study by blocks of grades: (K-2) 

Mankind: Distinctive Characteristics: (3-4) Mankind and Men: 

Interaction, Diversity, Individuality; (7-9) Man and Systems: 
Economic, , Political Urban Environments; (10-11) Man: Historical 
Integration; (12) Man as a Decision-Maker: Social Policy in the 
United States, and Man, His Goals, and Aspirations. Part IT provides 
illustrative programs. (SBE) 
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I INTRODUCTION 



A. Framework 

A framework is, by definition, that part of a structure which provides its basic 
form and unity. It is that part which supports the rest of the elements of the structure, 
as joists, studs, and rafters support the floors, walls, and roof of a house. This document 
provides such a framework. It is an official statement of what the State Board of 
Education desires as the basis for the instructional programs in the social-sciences 
curriculum for the California Public Schools, kindergarten and grades one through 
twelve. It states the significance of the subject-matter areas, goals, and suggested 
pupil-performance outcomes; gives examples of relevant concepts and settings or topics; 
and recommends sequences of study for the various blocks of grades. Incorporated 
within this framework are statements of what leading educators consider to be effective 
teaching approaches if basic instructional objectives are to be achieved. 

Note, however, that it is not within the purview of this framework to specify the 
particular teaching strategies and content samples for the classroom. This framework 
provides the broad guidelines around which the local school district has flexibility to 
plan and to adopt instructional programs. Local districts and faculties are expected to 
develop programs and courses of study which are fitted to their particular community 
needs, and which complete the educational structure as floors, walls, and roof complete 
a house. 

Finally, the framework serves as the guide to the State Curriculum Commission and 
the State Board of Education in preparing and adopting the criteria by which they will 
evaluate and select instructional materials for kindergarten and grades one through eight 
as required by the California Education Code. 

B. The Social Sciences Defined and Limited 

Fundamental to the development of the “New Math’' and the “New Science” has 
been the idea that learning should be built around the structures of the scholarly 
disciplines. The logic of this idea has a somewhat different application in social-sciences 
education. The disciplines included in the social sciences are numerous and widely 
overlapping. Unlike physics, ’chemistry, and biology, the social-science disciplines are 
not clearly delineated from one another. Current changes in social-sciences instruction 
suggest that the confusion of disciplinary boundaries and relationships will continue, if 
not increase. 

So much do the social-science disciplines interpenetrate — so much do they overlap 
with regard to objects of study, conceptual tools, and processes of inquiry — that it 
seems far less confusing and far more fruitful to think of a single interdisciplinary 
structure for the studies of man. The structure . consists of those processes of 
investigating, modes of thinking, and concepts and generalizations which, simplified to 
eliminate duplication and varying . terminology, are common to all the various 
social-scicncc disciplines and which seem most useful for developing social 
understanding in the classroom. 

In the public schools of California, the social sciences include the following 
disciplines: 

1. Political Science 

2. Geography 
. 3. History 

4. Economics 

5. Anthropology 

6. Sociology 

. 7. Psychology 

Area studies which cross disciplinary lines include Citizenship, Conservation, Compar- 
ative Religions, Ethnic Studies, and Contemporary Affairs. 
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C. The Social Sciences as Systematic Investigation 



Public education is, or ought to be, a medium by which all men may develop their 
innate capacities as fully as they can or want to. In a truly free soeiety, everyone must 
have the prerogative of choosing. And choosing implies alternatives, discernible 
alternatives. One of the most important functions of education is to teach how to 
discern alternatives and to offer a coherent method for choosing among the alternatives 
thus discerned. 

The social sciences and other disciplines of learning have in the past devoted great 
time and energy to teaching things (facts, data, material to answer the question. 
WMAT?), and have thus helped students to discern, sometimes to discern alternatives. 
But they have failed to offer -onsistcntly a systematic method for choosing. It has been 
left to the individual to work out his own system or not. Because men generally are by 
nature systematic (the necessary consequence, perhaps the identity, of their intellectual 
capacity), most are able to develop methods that allow them to sur/ivc. Those who 
figure out a system of learning on their own go on to success; those who do not figure 
out any system become victimized by it, cither through yielding to it or by suffering 
the consequences of a head-on collision with it. In any event, too few students have 
been able to benefit appreciably from their public education; but many have had to 
learn their lessons from life, a direct contradiction of the ideals for which public 
education exists. 

It is our belief that teaching a learning-method along with content from the very 
beginning of a child’s formal schooling will help him to achieve the goals of public 
educ ation. Those who have been taught a system of learning can (and hopefully will) 
continue learning and will be in a better position to sec education — and more 
importantly, life itself — as a positive, happy, spiritually and intellectually rewarding 
experience. 

As a system of investigation, the social sciences are concerned with the 
development of: 

An understanding of key concepts, generalizations and themes in a form that gives 
a sense of structure to the social sciences. 

Competence in using methods of inquiry that are drawn from the disciplines and 
are most useful in lifelong learning. 

Basic skills needed to use conceptual systems and modes of inquiry in studying 
social-science materials, including comprehensive biographies as well as historical 
documents and other original sources. 

Attitudes of objectivity, thoughtful speculation, regard for evidence, 
openmindedness, and respect and tolerance for differing viewpoints. 

Favorable attitudes toward and appreciation of the social sciences as a field of 
inquiry. 

Systematic thinking promotes objectivity, logic, rationality, understanding, the ability 
to establish social priorities, and the capacity for distinguishing the ideal, the real, and 
the myth. It allows man to maintain a sense of orientation in relation to the system of 
organization, the social processes, the social value structure, and the social ethic even 
while forces of change impinge upon these elements of the society. 

Systematic investigation cannot occur unless there is something to investigate. In 
this instance, the something is made up of data drawn from the subjects included in the 
social sciences. Because data are infinite, it is obviously impossible to give the student 
all Hie available data in any given field. The selection of data, therefore, has to be in 
relation to some concept or theory and linked with inquiry tasks (e.g., observing, 
classifying). The concept or theory sets up the scale of relevance, and data are collected 
that would put the concept or theory to some kind of test. Sometimes the students 
themselves will introduce and test their own concepts or theories; sometimes they will 
examine those of historians and other scholars. The data used will vary with the 
concept or theory being tested. 
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wnal is linpunum is mai ijic stuuoui come to realize wnm kiiuwiuugc leuiiy is, how 
it is come by, verified, and validated. He must learn to actively organize his own 
knowledge, rather than passively store the inferences and sets of data put together by 
someone else; because the way a student organizes liis knowledge determines the role 
that knowledge will play in his future thinking. The conclusions of today may very well 
not be those of tomorrow, as those of yesterday may not apply today. It therefore 
makes perfectly good sense tu examine today's conclusions in light of the data, by 
which they were derived. Tin's approach requires that we treat knowledge as 
open-ended to allow the student to theorize for himself, to give him greater access to 
data, and to give him the freedom and opportunity to engage in critical thinking as lie 
matches his theories against the available data. A social-sciences curriculum based on 
inquiry and concepts suggests a more viable epistemology which will engage the student 
in discovering and evaluating knowledge and developing a valid understanding of the 
social sciences. 

Education in the social sciences should enable each individual to better understand 
himself within the larger social, cultural, spiritual, ethical and scientific universe which 
defines his environment. The process of education should produce related groups of 
understandings, that is, recognition of the relevance of values and goals; and 
understanding of the intricate workings of the social system and of the complexities of 
social interaction must emerge as end products of social-sciences education in the public 
schools of California. 

There is no claim that emphasis on the modes of thinking and the processes of 
inquiry in this framework mandates any single method of teaching or of student 
performance. What is important is that teachers be sensitive to the nature of knowledge 
in the social sciences and to the development of concepts and thinking processes. 
Authoritative or expository statements by the teacher, for example, are eminently 
suitable when he can serve as a source of data not otherwise available, and at a point 
when students have recognized a need for such data. No suggestion is intended that the 
teacher become a passive bystander or merely another member of the group. Limits can 
be neither prescribed in advance, nor abandoned entirely. The student's freedom to deal 
with data on his own must be set within an organized classroom environment; when 
difficulty is encountered in a particular teaching sequence, the teacher must recognize 
and deal with it through new data, further demonstration of phenomena, an 
appropriate leading question, or whatever else will lead to progress without destroying 
student initiative. 

The goal of instruction is to produce a student who is able to examine accepted 
solutions and assumptions, to seek new data and new ways of explaining them, to 
recognize the uncertainty of knowledge without being paralyzed by this uncertainty. 
This goal does not amount to a categorical rejection but to a categorical examination of 
what has already been established. This goal is entirely compatible with the traditional 
social-responsibility aims of social-sciences education. Social responsibilities or good 
citizenship qualities are seldom achieved by mere didactic',., but require a citizen able to 
make independent evaluations of social processes, institutions, and our heritage of 
ideals. It is the result of many opportunities to consider alternatives, not of 
indoctrination in the origin and current status of a single possibility. Every student 
must be given the opportunity to practice independent thinking and : dividual 
responsibility. 
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II SOCIAL-SCIENCES PROGRAM 



A. The Curriculum 

An effective curriculum in social-sciences education for the students of the public 
schools of California has three major components: 

(1) Processes or methods of investigating, and modes or ways of learning in the 
social sciences. 

(2) Concents and generalizations drawn from the social sciences. 

(3) Settings and topics which serve as the selected samples of human experience, 
both past and present. 

1. Investigating and Learning. 

a. Processes of Investigating (or Inquiring) 

Students need to be taught to Inquire, to question, to investigate, to probe 
constructively in systematic ways, rather than be left to discover these ways randomly 
or not at all. The processes discussed here have been derived by studying man’s 
behavior; they represent, not rules for inquiring, but a systematic arrangement of ways 
men typically inquire with efficiency and success. 

(1) Observation — To observe is to look closely, to watch for details, to see units 
aid their various parts clearly. 

(2) Classification — To classify is to assign names and ranks to observed things, to 
set up classes and to place like things in those classes. 

(3) Definition — Clear definition depends on close observation and classification. 
To define a thing is to establish and explain as precisely as possible what it is 
or the limits of its applicability. 

(4) Comparison and Contrast — These two words name the opposite sides of the 
same coin and arc inseparable: as one looks at similarities, he necessarily sees 
the dissimilarities. When one compares two things, he notes specifically the 
similarities; when he contrasts two tilings, he notes specifically the 
dissimilarities. 

(5) Generalization — To generalize is to make a statement that is intended to 
apply to all the members of a class. It is important that students recognize the 
need to clearly define the class about which they are generalizing, and thus to 
pay attention to their language and to the demands of syntax and grammar. 

(6) Inference — To Lifer is to perceive something not explicitly appearing in the 
thing observed or described. Usually an inference carries one beyond the 
observable and into the realm of speculation. This speculation is not tc be a 
matter of guesswork. In fact, the teacher must continually discourage the 
natural propensity to overgeneralize. Educated speculation must be based on 
clear observation, discrimination, and experience. 

(7) Communication — To communicate is to give or send or transmit to another 
being, by any means (oral, visual, etc.), an idea or a feeling. Communication is 
such a giving; it is the overt representation of what is in the mind; it is the way 
we open our minds and our selves to one another. Though even the best 
communication is imperfect, the most effective communication takes place 
when specific relationships between specific things are specifically established 
in conventional ways and by conventional symbols, usually verbal. A picture 
by itself, for example, may or may not communicate what the artist or 
photographer intended. Instead, the viewer may (must) interpret what lie secs; 
no two people are likely to make exactly the same interpretation, and though 
a discussion between them may bring them to agreement, only the picturer 
could say whether they had correctly deduced his meaning or feeling or both. 
Verbal communication is also liable to be misunderstood; but because it is 
man’s most conventional medium of communication, it ought to be stressed as 
essential for clear exposition. This framework, to illustrate, is composed of 
words, not of musical notations or mathematical equations or a series of 
pictures. (Note that hereafter communication as a process is not considered as 
receiving special emphasis at any level. It should, in fact, receive emphasis at 



every level, for it is the sine qua non of nil deliberate education. Students 
ought to be taught the value of and the need for communication throughout 
their schooling.) 

These processes arc not to be considered as mutually exclusive or as necessarily 
occurring in the sequence listed (observation must surely be a first step, and 
communication a last). They are intended to be overlapping generalizations; indeed, it is 
uften difficult to distinguish between two different processes (between definition and 
classification, for example, or between observation and comyariso/J.) 

The general aim in teaching such a system of inquiry is to help the student make 
conscious what might otherwise remain unconscious, make deliberate wliat might 
otherwise remain intuitive. Jt is an attempt to ultilizc and develop the student’s native 
intelligence and ability, for all the processes listed arc inherent in all rational minds.) 

b. Modes of Learning 

A similar aim is embodied in the three categories called, collectively, modes of 
learning , which correspond roughly to the developing thinking-capabilities of children. 
The use of these three inodes — analysis, integration, and raining — is intended tc- 
represent the Kinds of intellectual activity appealed to at a given time by the teacher’s 
presentations, assignments, and general organization in the classroom. 

(1) Analysis — Jn the student’s early school years his learning activities and the 
questions asked him will be calculated to require him to analyze, to look 
closely and carefully at things in order to identify them and to distinguish one 
thing from another. For this reason, the teacher’s first step will be to direct 
attention to the processes of observation , classification, and definition. The 
intention is to develop in students the habit of seeing as clearly as possible 
what they arc talking about. The teacher’s second step will be to direct 
attention to the processes of contrast and generalization with the purpose of 
examining and explaining relationships. 

(2} Integration — As the student progresses in school, the learning activities and 
the questions will be formed in such a way as to require the student to 
integrate, to synthesize, to bring together the things which analysis has allowed, 
him to discriminate dearly. The major processes will be definition, comparison , 
and gejieralization Students will still be required to analyze and to use the 
processes of analysis, but the teacher will now emphasize bringing together. 
The intention here is to teach students to look for relationships of the parts to 
the whole. In cultural integration, for example, students will learn to see how 
such things as mythology, religion, economics, and so forth, function as parts 
of a whole culture, or how elements from two different cultures intermix and 
fuse into one. Similarly, in historical integration students will learn to see that 
cultures, nations, people, and events of the past have a time relationship to 
each other and to the present; and they ought to learn to discriminate between 
cause-and-effect and merely sequential happenings. 

(3) Valuing — By the time a student is in high school, the teacher should be asking 
questions that will require him to assign and compare values, to weigh 
alternatives in order to make qualified judgments about the future effects of 
present actions. The teacher will emphasize the processes of generalization and 
inference; the student at this stage will have to recognize problems, deduce 
alternative solutions to those problems, and make rational decisions about 
which alternatives are best. 

Everyone, whether he realizes it or nor, assigns and nets on values 
continuously. There are, in fact, few human actions that arc not based on the 
assigning of values. What dress should 1 wear today? Should I get a haircut this 
week? Should 1 buy a new car, or overhaul the engine in this one? All these 
questions involve values, involve choosing among a great many values -■ 
economic, moral, esthetic, or other — some of which almost necessarily 
conflict with one another. 



In some instances, values have been predetermined in the form of laws. It 
sometimes happens, though, that such values change with time. When an old 
law is found to be no longer relevant — that is, when it no longer represents 
the values of the majority of the- people -• it can be changed. 




individual values are susceptible to change, also, though they are often as 
hard to change as the written laws. When a person clings to an old decision 
without being willing to re-examine the values leading tu that decision, or 
wlicn he bases his decision on institutional values accepted without .question, 
he is often said to be prejudiced. An example of prejudice is that concerning 

J l'lc;isc mitiiv. thul when veiling is implicitly rttsphriMKcd in I'uM Two. the processes of inwsii^.ti.ju arc stated in other 
v.onls lhan those listed above. Ikamise tlir aim of stud;, in thi:; i : «]ii;i:ii.!iivi-Iy difii o i'i. h'.vairv \ :0i : in^ so 

completely subsumes the other two modes to m w ends. tl.i proev ■= e Utcnr'lo *. lie signal ■? ir. :l ‘Ji-’laiy o»fT: rent 
manner. The difleiunl l.i remap./. licMi, implies ouiv a difiirrcii: :.o. licali!!!;-. 
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the races of man. At one time i! was commonly believed mat smii color 
* indicated an inherent moral and intellectual superiority. Such a prejudgment, 
made centuries ago. lias been disproved by biological science ami by empirical 
observation; and yet it endure?, sometimes because of ignorance, sometimes 
for blind adherence to tradition, always for lack of honest and openminded 
re-examination of data. 

Public education is concerned with the teaching of valuing not for the 
purpose of telling individuals what they must and must not like or choose 
(some “choices,” of course, have been made by law, wnieli necessarily should 
be taught), but for the purpose of helping them to realize that choices ought 
to be made on the basis of a self-conscious reasoning process. Valuing , as a 
mode or way of inquiring, should thus be seen not only as being the next 
logical step after analysis and integration , but also as incorporating and 
extending these modes in such a way as to attain reasonable, mature, and 
therefore consciously chosen goals. 

Although the three modes of learning ought to be emphasized at different grade 
levels in the sequence listed, they arc not thought of as mutually exclusive. Indeed, 
children begin synthesizing information and making decisions almost, perhaps precisely, 
as'soon ns they begin perceiving. Their syntheses arc usually weak, and their decisions 
often detrimental to their own well-being, however, because they do not observe closely 
enough, or because they have too little information available to them, or because they arc 
too heavily influenced by personal wants rather than rational needs — in short, because 
their experiences are too limited. These processes and modes, then, are seen as 
characteristic ways of gaining that experience, which is ultimately the goal of “formal” 
education. They are not to be taken as determining what a student thinks, but as 
showing him how to apply the natural functions of his mind in efficient and persuasive 
and constructive ways. 

2. Concepts and Generalizations 

The second major clement of the social-sciences program consists of the concepts 
and generalizations commonly used by social scientists and historians in studying 
human conduct and relationships ranging from individual to group action, and from a 
local to an international level. A concept is an idea or notion, a mental set or construct, 
a mental image of a thing, cither concrete or abstract. A concept is not a word or a 
group of words, but is the idea or set of ideas symbolized and identified by a word or 
by words; nor is a concept the thing itself, but is rather one’s notion about that thing. A 
lake, for example, is not a concept; the concept is the set of ideas which allows one to 
recognize and classify that particular body of water correctly. It is more difficult to 
illustrate the concept of an intangible tiling like honor , because no concrete object 
exists ns a referent for it. Jt is necessary to observe a man’s motivations and actions in 
order to determine whether lie possesses honor. If lie reacts in the expected way given 
certain motivations, then he has honor; the concept is the mental set, the expectation 
that allowed the observer to recognize that those actions in those circumstances 
demonstrated honor. 

Generalization , in this framework, is distinguished from concept. As defined earlier 
(see Processes of Investigating above), a generalization is a statement intended to apply 
to all the members of a designated class. The members might themselves be concepts (in 
which case the generalization might be called a “concept-statement”), or the 
generalization might itself function or come to function as a concept. In economics, for 
example, the concepts goods, services ; supply , and demand might be generalized in this 
way: “Given a free-market economy, the price of goods and services depends on supply 
and demand.” 

Concepts and the generalizations they produce provide the means of understanding 
the whole body of a gi\cn field of study; they are the intellectual tools which give 
structure to the field and thus serve to distinguish it from other fields. About 
mathematics, for instance, Fehr and Mill say, 

There are certain concepts that arc fundamental to the whole of 
mathematics. . . .These fundamental ideas [concepts] called sets, mappings, 
relations, and functions, appear first very simply in the study of numbers, but they 
are developed more deeply and abstractly in the higher branches of mathematics. 2 

A sampling of concepts from geography might include region . localization . areal 
coherence, spatial interaction; from sociology come concepts oX culture, society, social 
class, norm. The student cannot be expected to understand either geography or 
sociology until he has developed an undersianding of the concepts which form the 
structure and embody the assumptions of the particular discipline. 



2 Howard I ; . Fehr and Thomas J. Hill, Con temporary Mathematics Jor Momentary Toothers (Boston: D. C. Heath and Co., 
1966), p.l. 



But what docs the student do after lie learns the basic concepts'* What s left? 
Fenton illustrates the way in which concepts provide the structure for further study: 

Let us suppose, for example, that a student knows four concepts from sociology - 
social class, status, role, and norms — and wants to analyze the society of Boston in 
1750. These four concepts will help to guide his search for data. With them in 
mind, he win search for evidence about class structure: how many classes existed, 
and what characteristics distinguished members of one class from those of another, 
lie will try to find out what roles members of each social class played in the 
society. He will ask himself which roles had high status and which ones ranked at 
the bottom of the prestige scale. Finally, lie will seek evidence about which norms 
- patterns of behavior — were expected from everyone. The concepts are “imposed 
conceptions” which guide the search for data toward issues which sociologists have 
found useful for the analysis of society. 3 

Although any selection or arrangement of concepts is somewhat arbitrary, the teacher 
should remember that usefulness as tools for inquiry is the paramount criterion. As 
Fenton goes on to point out, 

Learning to use concepts and analytic questions should be a key objective of the 
1 social studies because structure influences the hypotheses one can develop and 
hence controls inquiry. Without self-conscious knowledge of the way we structure 
evidence, none of us can achieve freedom or efficiency as an investigator. 4 

3. Settings and Topics 

The third element of a social-sciences curriculum, the settings and topics , consists 
of the contexts assigned to the various grade levels — the places, events, and times, the 
particular peoples, issues, and problems. These contexts provide the subject matter 
within which the processes of inquiry are applied and from which concepts and 
generalizations are drawn. Governing the selection of settings at the various grade levels 
arc several important criteria, including the following: usefulness in developing inquiry 
skills and concepts and generalizations; demonstrable relevance to students and to 
society; the specific needs of examining a variety of cultures, of providing knowledge of 
the American heritage, of providing knowledge essential for citizenship, and of 
providing the foundations for sequential learning. Although specific settings and topics 
arc recommended, a sufficient flexibility of choice is allowed in order that local district 
conditions and needs can be met in the diverse areas of California. 

B. Goals and Objectives 

The goals proposed in this section arc derived from the philosophical statement of 
the social sciences in the Introduction. They should be thought of on two levels. The 
first level consists of a composite of performances or behaviors that illustrate key 
outcomes of an inquiry and concept approach to the study of man. For example, 
desired outcomes for all students include the ability to: 

Define issues, problems, and topics of study clearly, giving attention to values, 
feelings, and attitudes as well as to concepts, generalizations and other cognitive 
elements; 

Select and use modes and processes that are appropriate to the particular problem 
or topic under systematic investigation; 

Interpret, generalize about, and infer from data meaningfully, assess the accuracy 
of information, and communicate ideas and findings effectively; 

Define concepts and use them as intellectual tools of inquiry to analyze issues and 
human events in terms of guiding observation, collecting relevant data, classifying 
data, making comparisons, interpreting findings, and communicating ideas; 

Contrast or compare human events, cultural patterns (including ethnic groups), and 
activities to explore identities and differences; 

Analyze and value human rights, freedoms, and 1 responsibilities in the context of 
personal and cultural identities and differences; 

Propose, examine and evaluate solutions to problems in terms of a 
consequence-analysis based on a priority of various sets of values: 

Make and test hypotheses and apply generalizations, taking account of relevant 
available information to avoid overgeneralizing; 

3 Udvvin Teuton, The New Social Studies (New York: Holt . Rinehart and Winiton, Inc., I9G7). p. Id. 

A lhid, pj>. 14-15. 
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Express and demonstrate ways in which fundamental values ol our democratic 
creed are u pari of our American heritage. 

These goals give the broad direction or intent of the total K — 12 social-sci cnees 
program and arc not directly concerned with a particular achievement within a specified 
period of instruction. 

The second level of goals, labeled “Performance Objectives,*’ is concerned with 
outcomes and achievements for particular topics of study within specified periods of 
time and conditions. Outcomes at this level arc defined so as to suggest the type of 
student performance that may be observed in the classroom. Jn addition, tlicse 
objectives can be measured within a given period of instruction under specified 
conditions; if the objectives are attained, the student advances toward a corresponding 
goal. Jt is important that these objectives be defined in terms of observable student 
performances. 

Illustrative examples of the basic structure of performance objectives at several 
grade levels follow: 5 



1 K-2 Block of Grades 

Performance Objective: 



Sample Item: 



Answer: 



5-6 Block of Grades 

Performance Objective: 



Sample Item: 



Criteria: 



United States 

1. rapid population 
expansion and consequent 
increased demand for 
forext products; for 
example, lumber for 
houses 

2. moderate climate 
so timber more easily 
accessible year round 

3. shorter hauls to get 
forest products to 
areas of demand 

J Thc following material lias boon adapted from Center 
Social Science K - 9 (J.os Angles: Utl- A Graduate Sclio 



The student will classify given types 
of clothing materials according to their 
source: animal, vegetable, or chemical. 

Given samples of silk, wool, cotton, 
rayon, nylon, rubber, and plastic 
fabrics, paste the samples on charts 
designate ; animal, vegetable, or chemical. 

The student will classify the items: 
Animal: silk, wool 
Vegetable: cotton, rubber 
Chemical: plastic, rayon, nylon 



The student will compare consumption 
of a given natural resource in two 
countries. The description should 
indicate ways in which each country 
uses that resource. 

Write a paragraph explaining why the 
U. S.*s consumption of forest products 
was greater than Canada’s in the last 
10 years. 

i 

The student will include some of the 
following points: 

Canada 

fairly stable population 
and therefore less demand 
for products 



more severe climate which 
makes working in the 
forest more difficult 

lojiger, more expensive 
hauls to get timber and 
forest products to markets 

r the Study of I- valuation. Inxlritclional Objectives Kxchtm&v: 
of liducalion, no date). 
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Illustrative examples of performance objectives are spelled out for all topics within 
each block of grades'. These performance objectives give specific attention to the use of 
inquiry skills and concepts in each study of suggested settings. No attempt has been 
made to identify and present an exhaustive list of performance objectives for any given 
topic. It is anticipated that the listed objectives will be refined and elaborated as school 
district personnel and other groups design units of study, courses, teaching guides, and 
instructional materials. Local school districts should expand or revise the suggested 
performance objectives to meet the needs of their students. 

C. Illustrative Examples of Studies 

Traditionally, the social-sciences curriculum has been defined iargely as a matter of 
settings or topics, although some have given limited attention to selected concepts and 
generalizations and to selected aspects of inquiry. This framework brings all three 
components together into a coherent program for the first time, and it highlights the 
critical relationships between them. The following examples, organized around the 
three modes of thinking, vary in format, style, and teaching strategy; they are intended 
solely to illustrate how the program works in the various blocks of grades. 

1. Analysis — The topic, “How have different groups of men developed different ways 
of living in the same or similar environments?” comes from the 3—4 block of grades. 

Several communities of men should be contrasted with specific attention to the 
environment, natural resources, technology, social organization, division of labor and 
other pertinent aspects of culture. The main instructional objective is to examine the 
flexibility and diversity of human adaptation due to the peculiarly human capacity for 
culture. The suggested settings could be these early California communities — Indian, 
Spanish, and Anglo-American. The following objectives and classroom activities 
illustrate the use of the processes of investigation in a study of man’s differing 
adaptations to the same or a similar California environment: 

Observe and collect information on various parallel activities and functions in such 
areas as shelter, production of food, use of tools and ideas in mining and 
agricultural activities, transportation, social class, recreational activities and artistic 
expression. 

Classify the information on charts or in other forms to highlight contrasts or 
comparisons among the communities selected for study. 

Collect and classify information on the roles of leaders, various workers, and other 
individuals, and make charts that contrast roles in the communities under study. 

Collect and classify information about the kinds of support that the Spanish and 
Anglo-American communities from the societies from which they came. 

Identify and describe instances' of cultural borrowing and adaptation of ideas to 
cope with problems encountered in the California environment. 

Interpret, infer, and generalize about human adaptation in these early California 
settings and communicate the ideas and findings effectively. 

The first step is the collecting of data or information. To initiate the study, the 
teacher might begin with large pictures which depict an Indian community, a Spanish 
mission-rancho community, and an early mining-and-agricultural community in 
California. The children could be asked, “What things do you see in these pictures that 
tell us about life in each of the communities?” After detailed observations of the 
pictures, the question could be raised, “What other data are needed to understand life 
in each community?” Representative symbols may be pinned to a relief map of 
California to show where die communities were located. Have the children read the 
map to gather information about the natural environment of each community. Some of 
the class or the teacher may have visited a restored mission which they can describe to 
the class and thus provide additional data. Key concepts may be identified to serve as 
guides in the search for pertinent information from sources such as books, films, 
filmstrips, documents, and maps. 



Information collected and recorded from these various sources could be grouped or 
classified on appropriate charts made by the children for easy access when the class 
moves on to the next step of contrasting the different communities. Suggested key 
concepts for the process of classification might he homes (kinds, construct km ; -unh- 
(kinds, materials made of), resources used (soil, plants, water), division of htk(»r 
of work performed), and transportation (kinds, sources of power). With these da.s.Ml’jed 
data in the form of charts, -the children will now be ready to contrast life in the various 
communities and make generalizations that they feel are warranted about the adaptive 
characteristics of each cultural group. This study niav be extended to include other 
aspects of community life such as rules.sucitd struct lire, people (where thev came from. 
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reasons .for coming), education, recreation * and religious customs. In the course of 
studying these selected samples of ailuire in early California that have .successfully 
occupied the same or similar environments, children may now classify them (tribal, 
peasant, rural-urban, and so on) after they have discovered and defined the 
characteristics of each type. Contrasts with the local school community of the class 
may be considered throughout the entire investigation. 

This analytic study could be moved to another level of investigation by having the 
class consider a question such as, “Why do different groups of men develop different 
ways of living in the same or different environments?’’ Such an inquiry should include 
attention to values and to the kinds of support the communities received from the 
societies from which they came. The children should be able to respond in different 
ways with different hypotheses and causc-and-cffect relationships. The final step in the 
analysis assumes that the ideas and findings need to be recorded in some form — written 
reports, maps, pictures - so that they can be communicated to others. 

2. Integration — The question, “What impact lias the introduction of enslaved 
Africans had upon American life?” (Subtopic Id) is part of the larger question, “How 
has the United States come to be the way it is, and how is it changing?” considered in 
the 10-11 grade block. 

The major objective is to use integration in developing a comprehensive view of the 
institutionalization of slavery in the United States. The students not only will use many 
of the skills and concepts developed in the analytic mode as they seek replicable and 
relevant answers, but they will study the diversity and possibly the antithetical nature 
of the new concepts developed. The resulting comprehensive view acquired by the 
student should not be chaotic. His view should become as believable and coherent as his 
view of his own culture. His generalizations should be just as apparent as his perception 
of his own behavior patterns related to contemporary multi-racial situations. The study 
will require systematic checking of analytic data for developing rational conclusions. 
The process will require a great amount of freedom in investigation and be continually 
focused on definition, hypothesis, search evidence, and generalization. If the study 
achieves its objectives, students will be able to distinguish between relevant and 
irrelevant generalizations concerning freedom and political reality. 

Ideally the study should begin with generalizations based upon data portraying the 
existing social, economic, and political status of black people in California, or in a large 
city in California. These generalizations, moreover, should involve refined definitions of 
the concepts of caste, ethno centrism, racism , values \ and ideology if comparison is t o be 
meaningful. One T the major problems facing the teacher will be to determine the 
amount of time needed by his students to make an adequate and acceptable 
investigation of materials which would supply information on the status of racial groups 
in California or the local community. The teacher is in the best position to judge the 
background of information his students have acquired at other grade levels and to use 
whatever means are necessary. Economic and political data for the past ten years are 
abundant. In addition to the usual reference materials students should use local surveys 
by labor, sectarian, and business groups, the publications of the California Department 
of Industrial Relations, materials from the University of California Institute of 
Governmental Studies, and the many reports of the U. S. Civil Rights Commission, the 
Department of Labor, and the Bureau of the Census. Direct observation of community 
groups at Board of Education, Board of Supervisors, or Economic Opportunities 
Council meetings will give significant insights. Excellent motivating films such as Walk 
in My Shoes or Nothing But a Man can be used in their entirety or in part. Whatever is 
done in the length of time allotted must provide a reliable base for the comparisons 
necessary for relevancy. 

Secondary sources should be used to provide a sense of the time involved in Hu's 
episode, 1619-1863. A knowledge of the s- qnence of events will be necessary to 
achieve an understanding of the relationship of ideas to the development of logical 
generalizations. Such sources will help prevent the tendency to ignore multiple 
causation. Freely selected documentary readings often lend to narrow the students' 
perspective unless some survey techniques are also used. The issues of today — the 
questions involving freedom, liberty, justice, law, and morality - can most efficiently 
brought into the field of focus with survey materials or techniques. 

The legal institution of slavery in the New World raised ethical questions 
concerning the established order. A study of slavery in the New Work! necessarily 
implies a study of the antecedent slavery in the Old World, including Europe* Africa, 
the Near East, the Far East t or example, in ancient Greece, Ethiopia, Arabia. China). 

The inquiry into the impact of slavery can begin with documentary evidence of the 
evolving status, moral and legal, given enslaved black people in colonies such as 
Maryland, South Carolina, and Virginia prior to 1750. Study of the legalizing of life 
servitude in the colonies, the stratification of society by the slave codes, and the con- 
flict between morality and economic expediency can be presented in a hislniieal 
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Once students have examined the development of slavery as an institution and the 
attendant conflict during the colonial period, they can see the contradiction of 
principles apparent in Revolutionary writings, legal decisions concerning slaves, the 
original and final drafts of the Declaration of Independence, and the three-fifths 
compromise. The questions considered at this stage of investigation will need to 
emphasize comprehension of content and generalizations as the major objective. 
Students will not be told what the participants in the sequence of events 'and 
developments thought or did; instead, they will elicit those thoughts and deeds from 
the writings of the participants and the contemporaries of the participants - in short, 
they will consult original rather than secondary sources'. 

To help the students develop a valid base for comparing present values and 
behavior with those inherent in the particular episode being studied, the teacher might 
suggest that they pursue such questions as these: (1) What questions were raised about 
the most efficient system of labor during the colonial period? (2) What American 
colonists took issue with the instiution of slavery? (3) What economic, political, social, 
and philosophical effects did slavery have in the northern colonies and the southern 
colonics? (4) Why did southern support of the institution intensify after 1815? (5) 
Which was most important to abolitionists, freeing slaves, or insuring racial equality? 
(6) Were reasons given for making slavery a political issue? (7) Did economic 
developments strengthen pro-slavery opinion in the South and anti-slavery opinion in 
the North? (8) Did Blacks have various attitudes toward living in the United States prior 
to the Civil War? (9) Were concepts other than emancipation important factors in 
President Lincoln’s Emancipation Proclamation in 1863? (10) Were attitudes involving 
nationalism strengthened by the Civil War? (11) Were attitudes concerning 
ethnocentrism and race strengthened by the Civil War? 

Each of the above questions has many related questions which teachers can develop 
best. The documents and experiences available to the class will be most important in 
detennining scope and depth. A wide range of material is now available in source books, 
biographies, pamphlets, periodical and newspaper facsimiles, state constitutions, and so 
on. The deepening conflict of values and the effects of slavery on both the enslaved and 
the enslavers can be examined by students if they compare the South Carolina slave 
code of 1712 with Quaker John Woolman’s "Some Considerations on the Keeping of 
Negroes,” written in 1754. Biographies, or autobiographies, of such men as Thomas 
Jefferson, Martin R. Delaney and Frederick Douglass will reveal some of the variety of 
ideas about the treatment of Blacks: transporting them back to Africa, educating them 
for free and full citizenship, and so on. John Hope Franklin’s From Slavery to 
Freedom, Leronc Bennett’s Before the May flower, and present-day periodicals such as 
Ebony and Journal of Negro History, give lucid and comprehensive accounts of Black 
perspectives on slavery and provide more data for historical integration. 

Classroom questions should be developed which will act as a check on the inquiry 
process. They also will assess the contribution to the performance objectives for this 
Topic made by each reading or activity. Examples which might heip are: (1) What was 
the immediate cause for the document or event studies? (2) What issue was apparent in 
the document or event? (3) Was the event or document relevant only for the 
participants? (4) Were principles involved which were supported by any great number 
of people? (5) What degree of activity is apparent in the document or event? (6) What 
social, political, economic, or philosophical factors were involved? (7) Was the cultural 
context a significant factor? (8) Was physical environment a significant factor? (9) Was 
a sequence of events significant to the document or event? (10) What evidence of mind 
set is apparent on the part of the observer? With this type of checklist students can 
move from questions to evidence, to hypothesis, and then to evidence for valid 
generalizations. Whatever the materials and classroom experiences; both process and 
content can be tested by formal and informal means. The major questions should focus 
upon the individual student’s understanding of his cultural origin within the continuum 
of the American experience. 

3. Valuing — In order to demonstrate that this mode is applicable, though not 
emphasized, from the beginning of the student’s formal schooling, the following 
example is offered from the 5—6 block of grades. 

The topic, “Flow do groups interact in other cultures?'* is exemplified in this 
summary of the activities in an actual classroom. 

In a sixth-grade class, the children were dramatizing the life of villagers of Barpoli 
located in the State of Orissa India. 

The "villagers" were doing rice fanning in the fields, taking care of the compound, 
and taking their wares to the “hat" market. The Chow Kitlar (policeman) was busily 
moving through the crowds of villagers. The ZUnimhir (landlord) was arguing with a 
number of the farmers as lie tried to collect his rents. In the distance, “children’' were 
listening to the words of the. Cram Sarah (village worker) who was trying to teach 
them the values of having a new well in order to obtain fresh water. 



In the '‘streets’ 1 :i Harijan (outcast) was busily sweeping, using some dried straw 
that had been tied together. 

The Chow Kidar soon began to announce a meeting of the Gram Panchayat 
(village council). The village council and villagers were being called together to discuss a 
proposal of a United States Congressman which they had heard about through the 
Gram Scvak. G 

The proposal was that all of India's fanning problems could be overcome by merely 
sending tractors to the villagers. 

The ‘‘Sir Paneh’ 1 (leader of the council) called the five members of the council to 
order and began to discuss the problem. All around sat the villagers dressed in saris and 
do l fs. The council became increasingly excited as its members talked. They were quite 
aware that the use of tractors would displace workers in the field. They discussed the 
fact that their land holdings, whether rented or owned, were widely scattered and, 
therefore, not suitable for tractor use. 

Even if the tractors were provided, the cost of gasoline and maintenance in a land 
where the average yearly income is about $50.00 would be prohibitive. The council 
turned to the villagers and asked if there were any comments or questions. The villagers 
agreed quite strongly with the feeling of the Gram Panchayat. They felt that the 
Congressman did not really understand the needs in their village. They could not 
understand why they needed machines that would put men out of work. The villagers 
and council agreed. After this long discussion, they were to ask the Gram Scvak to work 
with the Indian Government and themselves in order to provide a greater harvest from 
their farming. They instructed the Gram Scvak to tell the Indian Government they did 
not want the tractors. 

When the children continued their study in the classroom, a further discussion took 
place concerning the use of machinery in India in contrast to its use in the United 
States. They questioned the policy they had established as villagers. Some of the 
children felt that India could do something to promote mechanization; most felt that 
the decision of die villagers was sound and best for India. They agreed, however, that at 
some future time this kind of decision might be changed or modified. 

‘ All of the children stressed, however, that the way people in the United States 

valued the use of machinery and technology was not the same as the way Indian 
** villagers felt. They thought the Congressman should have visited Indian to learn how 

people in villages really felt. The students recognized that the way in which people 
value the things around them lias a very important effect upon the decisions reached by 
the group. 

6 No specific congressman was quoted. Tlic “quotation" was a device used by the teacher to i trigger Ih^ thinking 
children to check whether the students had acquired some insight into the values of the Indian tarmcr. 
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IK PROGRAM DESIGN 



A. General 

This framework is intended to be a flexible starting point for the continuing 
process of innovation, evaluation, and revision of curriculum which the rapid growth of 
knowledge makes imperative. It also demands that teachers be given the greatest 
possible freedom in selecting appropriate settings and study sequences within the 
general themes assigned to blocks of grades. 

Themes are assigned for study by blocks of grades as follows: 



Grades K-2 
Grades 3-4 
Grades 5-6 
Grades 7-9 
Grades 10-11 
Grade I2A 
Grade I2B 



Mankind: Man’s Distinctive Characteristics 

Man and Land: Cultural and Geographic Relationships 

Mankind and Men: Interaction, Diversity, Individuality 

Man and Systems: Economic and Political: Urban Environments 

Man: Past and Present (Historical Integration) 

Man as a Decision-maker: Social Policy in the United States 

Man, His Goals and Aspirations: Selected Studies in the Social Sciences 





Earlier in this document it was pointed out that the processes of investigation and 
modes of learning are observed, not made-up, characteristics of rational humans. The 
point bears repeating (and elaborating) now, else the following “Topics Within Blocks 
of Grades” will have little meaning. The most important tiling to bear in mind is that 
children, by the time they reach school age, have already developed an intuitive use of 
all the named processes and modes. The value of this framework lies in its attempt to 
make conscious this intuitive use. 

Five-year-old children arc “immature.” The duration of their “immaturity” is, or 
can be, measured by their ability to relate abstractions to “reality.” Their physical and 
intellectual capacities, rudimentary when tliey reach kindergarten, increase inevitably 
(if they are “normal”) with time. The attempt in this Framework is to exploit both 
time and the children’s natural development. Thus the early education caters to 
childhood curiosity, which is usually manifested in attempts to identify things. The 
major processes used here are observation , classification, and some contrast, and these 
are abstracted as the mode of analysis. As the child grows, physically and intellectually, 
the other processes are overtly introduced and emphasized under integration and 
valuing. Each mode subsumes and extend the previous mode or modes. 

There is no intent that any child should ever be held back by this system, that he 
should ever be discouraged from using any or all of the processes and modes at any 
time. The settings — the places, events, and times, the particular peoples, issues, and 
problems - suggested for the various topics assigned to the grade levels in this 
framework are linked closely to the development of inquiry skids and concepts as 
noted. Special care lias been taken to suggest settings that meet the criteria of relevance 
to students and to society, of providing knowledge of the American heritage, of 
providing knowledge essential for citizenship, and the specific needs of examining a 
variety of cultures both past and present. In general, increasingly more complex settings 
in terms of time, place, concepts, and inquiry processes arc proposed for each 
succeeding block of grades. The intent is to appeal to, and thus to encourage and 
reinforce, the child’s natural intellectual propensities in a systematic and uniform way. 

Provision should be made for the study of contemporary affairs throughout the 
program. A critical selection should be made in light of such criteria as significance, 
relevance, availability of background material, ability and age of students, and topics 
currently studied in the. program. The use of contemporary affairs makes it possible for 
students to apply inquiry skills and concepts to live events, issues, and problems. As this 
is done the teacher should make systematic assessments of the ability of students to 
apply inquiry processes and concepts'. 
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B. Relationships to Other Curricular Areas 



This social-sciences program has many links to the natural sciences on one side and 
to the humanities on the other. In the study of human culture in the primary school 
grades, mail’s unique intellectual qualities - verbal communication, tools, organization 
and beliefs — may be best illustrated by making comparisons with nonhutnan forms of 
life. Similarly, much of the work in classification is akin to set theory in mathematics. 
At such points every effort should be made to relate the work in -the social sciences to 
tlie parallel work and processes in the natural sciences and in mathematics, so that they 
may reinforce rather than duplicate one another. In all cases where the social-sciences 
program makes use of phenomena from the natural sciences, such data are used only 
insofar as they contribute to a better understanding of man. 

The growing interest in strengthening the study of the humanities in the schools 
should provide increasing opportunities for coordination and mutual reinforcement 
between the study of man in society and the study of literature, language, art, music, 
philosophy, and religion. 

C. The Program by Blocks of Grades 

1 Within the major theme assigned to each block of grades, the studies arc divided 
into topics. Each topic has as its heading a key analytical question which suggests both 
the conceptual content of the topic and the processes of inquiry associated with it. 

Note that each topic is introduced by a chart containing the inquiry processes, the 
concepts that arc to be emphasized, and the suggested settings. In interpreting the 
charts, it is important to note the following: 

1. Only inquiry processes which are explicitly treated arc listed. Occasionally an 
inquiry process which enters critically but which is not explicitly treated is listed in 
parentheses. Explicit treatment means that tlie class not only performs the process 
but talks about it directly. 

2. Where an inquiry process is especially important, relative to others also present, 
that process is marked by an asterisk (*). 

3. Only analytic concepts are listed in the concept column. Integrative concepts, 
being by definition specific to particular times, places and events, are inseparable 
from settings. These concepts appear in the description of particular settings. 

Topics within a block of grades need not necessarily be taught in the sequence in 
which they are presented. In fact, flexibility seems highly desirable to enable individual 
schools and school districts to meet tlie varying needs of their school populations, to 
adapt to varying arrangements of grades, and lo make the most effective use of available 
instructional materials and personnel. In some instances important advantages are seen 
in a certain sequence of topics. The complete report (Part 11) must be read for each 
block of grades. Uyic, j, x U - -T 

K i'.'/y.y tV- vf ^ ** 

D. Topics Within Blocks of Grades 

Grades K-2; Mankind: Man's Distinctive Characteristics 

Topics 

*' 1. What is man? 

^ 2. How do men and animals adapt to and change the land they live on? 

^ 3. How do* men and animals communicate? 

V 4. How do people live together? 

^ 5. llow arc people alike and how are they different? 

Grades 3-4: Man and Land: Cultural and Geographic Relationships 
Topics 

1. Wliat is the relationship between tlie natural environment and animals on the 
one hand and man on the other? 

v 2. How have different groups of men develop different ways of living in the same 
or similar environments? 

V 3. How has urbanization altered man’s relation to the natural environment? 

4. How are problems of living being met in the modern urban environment? 

5. What is human about human beings? 



Grades 5-6: Mankind and Men: Interaction, Diversity. Individuality | 

Topics :j 

V 1 . Wlmt happens when different groups of men come in contact? 

V/2. How have ethnic groups and individuals affected American development? I 

i/)3. How do different groups interact in the conieinporary United States? 

^ 4.. How do human groups interact in different cultures? ■ 

I/' 5. How is any man like no other man? .] 

Grades 7-9: Man and Systems: Political and Economic: Urban Environments 

Topics | 

' V ) 1 . How do societies decide what is to be done and who is to do it? . 

v 2. How do societies decide who gets what? 

^ 3. How do market economies develop and function ■ 

4. How do democratic politieal systems develop and function? • 

5. How are decisions made in the command political economy? 

6. How are decisions made in the mixed political economy of the present-day j 

United States? . j 

7. How can underdeveloped societies cope with the demand for rapid i 

modernization? 

j/ 8. How did the emergence of cities change the life of man? 

K 9. How have cities varied in their functions and characteristics? j 

10. How has modern urbanization changed the life of man? ' 

1 1. How can the quality of urban life be improved? 

Grades 10-1 1: Man: Past and Present (Historical Integration) |, 

Topics i 

i 

1 . How did the United States come to be the way it is, and how is it changing? f 

la. How aid the social structure that the colonists brought from Europe 

change in the course of their life in America? j 7 

lb. How did Americans develop a sense of jiatio.iiaht>^__^-^ ' 

1 c. How did Americans develop a more democratic political system? 
iS Id. What impact lias the introduction of enslaved Africans had on American 
life? 

le. How have Americans adjusted to the diversity of peoples and cultures? 

l f. How has the United States responded to industrialization and large-scale 
business organization? 

lg. How have Americans been affected by their relations with the rest of the 
world? 

111. Where is American society headed today? 

2. How have national groupings and conflicts affected the life of man? 

2a. What makes a “State” a “State”? 

2b. Why have societies sought to impose their wills on other societies? 
v 2c. Why do military establishments so universally exist, and how do they 
affect the societies of which they are a part? 

2d. Can man’s technological abilities for destruction be offset by his 
iniigination and the desire to maintain the peace? 
i/ 3. How has India maintained its cultural unity over such a long period and such a 
diversity of peoples? 

3a. How did the principal features of traditional Indian culture take shape and 
persist? 

3b. Mow has Hindu India interacted with its invaders? 

3c. How did traditional Indian culture affect the struggle for independence? 

3d. How are traditional and modern elements interacting in present-day India? 

Alternate Topic 3. How did Chinn develop mankind’s most durable socio-political 
system, and why has it been replaced? 

3a. How did the principal features of traditional Chinese culture take shape 
and persist? 

3b. Mow Jiar Contucian China interacted with its invaders? 

3c. How did the Chinese establish their modern independent nationality? 

3d. How are traditional and modern elements interacting in present-day 
China? 

Alternate Topic 3. Why ha., Japan become Asia's only technologically advanced 
society? 
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Grade 12A: Man as a Decision-Maker: Social Policy in the United States 



1 . How do oiuinary citizens influence the decisions that affect them? 

2. How arc ordinary citizens influenced in making and -accepting policy 



3. How are decision-makers influenced by persons with special statuses and by 
special interest groups? 

4. What range of decisions is possible within organizations? 

5. What is the effect on social policy decisions of relationships between 
organizations? 



Illustrative Topics 

1 . Ethnic groups and social policy. 

% The Selective Sendee System. 

3. Immigrant and Black experience in the United States 

4. Islam, Buddhism, and Hinduism in comparative settings. 

5. The influence of religion on art and architecture. 

6. New African nations and World affairs. 



Topics 



decisions? 



Grade I2B: Man, His Goals and Aspiration: Selected Studies 
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IV IMPLEMENTATION AND EVALUATION OF THE FRAMEWORK 



A. Materials and Environment for Learning 

This social-sciences program, which does not observe the particular boundaries of the 
different disciplines, consists of a single interdisciplinary structure for the studies of man 
and society. The structure is built upon a selected set of inodes of learning, processes of 
investigating, and an array of concepts and. generalizations from all the social-science 
disciplines which seem most useful for developing social understanding in the classroom. 

Before decisions are made about teaching strategics and criteria identified for learning 
materials, it is important to recognize several critical differences between the general process 
of discovery as practiced by scholars and the general process of inquiry as practiced by 
students in the classroom. 

Scholarly discovery involves divergent as opposed to convergent thinking, especially in 
its early stages. By imagination, hunch, and intuition the scholar seeks to pose significant 
questions, to select relevant data, and to generate useful hypotheses, lie has no guarantee 
that he will succeed in answering the questions lie poses. No one screens his raw data to 
assure its relevance or adequacy to his problem. Nor can he be confident about completing 
his inquiry within any given time. Only gradually, as his hypotheses, equations, models, or 
artful narratives take shape and begin to be confirmed, do the convergent elements in his 
thinking begin to outweigh the divergent elements; and only when his conclusions have been 
finally confirmed docs the interplay between divergent and convergent thinking end. The 
report of his findings tends to be convergent, eliminating much of the intuitive and 
divergent thinking that went into his actual research, especially that part of it which proved 
fruitless or ii relevant to his final conclusion. 

Pure discovery of tins kind would be wasteful and, indeed, impossible in the classroom. 
The simulated discovery that is classroom inquiry differs from scholarly discovery in two 
principal respects. First, the raw data or phenomena presented to the student arc selected so 
that he will not become unduly confused or frustrated by dealing with too much that is 
irrelevant, and so that he will oot have loo much data to cope with in the time that is 
available for a particular unit of learning. Second, the student is led toward or provided with 
some of the basic concepts that scholars have developed, so that he docs not have to start 
where men began thousands of years ago in their efforts to understand themselves. Thus 
classroom inquiry tends to be far more convergent than the scholarly discovery that it 
simulates. 

This leaning toward convergent thinking must be guarded against in classroom inquiry. 
Students should be encouraged to be imaginative and to develop their ability to sec things in 
as many ways as possible. Especially should they- be encouraged to think divergently when 
they arc still young enough to be uninhibited by the need fora specific product as a result 
of their inquiry. At no stage should their studies be thought of as the acquiring of 
generalizations about man or of a stock of ll pat“ solutions to past and present problems, 
with the idea that these will be applicable to problems of the future. For the curricular 
planner and teacher this need to encourage divergent thinking means constant effort to 
provide scope for generating varying questions, hypotheses, and conclusions. 

Yet divergent thinking must come into contact with convergent thought if it is to have 
direction. Convergent thinking provides models against which the various products of 
divergent thinking can be measured. Even at an early age, therefore, the aim must be to keep 
alive the ability to see phenomena in the widest variety of ways, while at the same time 
developing recognition of the need to arrive at workable solutions to problems. Maintainir 
this delicate balance is perhaps the most difficult aspect of classroom inquiry. 

If the student is to learn to function effectively on his own and in conjunction with 
others in a changing world, his classroom environment must present him with materials and 
situations that encourage him to develop the necessary concepts a id thinking processes. His 
teacher must be firmly grounded in the studies of man in society and be skillful in 
developing appropriate strategies and methods for structuring effective learning situations. 
Techniques and instruments for perceptive evaluation of the learning that occurs must he 
available to the teacher so that less effective materials and strategies can be replaced by 
better ones. 
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A classroom environment must be created that relates learning to the life the child has 
lived, is living, and will live. liach child conies lo the classroom with his own needs which 
grow out oJ’ his own experiences in a particular time, place and culture, ranging from rural 
to inner city. These needs and experiences must be used rather than submerged in a 
continuing process of learning that is relevant to them. This task demands a maximum of 
flexibility, not only in the immediate classroom environment, but also in the school and the 
.educational system as a whole; it demands, moreover, that those processes of learning which 
occur naturally, which would occur whether there was formal schooling or not, be 
capitalized as fully as possible in classroom learning. 

The materials necessary for this program arc substantially different from most of the 
traditional textbooks, which usually rest on the assumption that the student’s task is to 
learn preselected information and interpretations. The new learning materials, by contrast, 
will present carefully structured blocks of data, not to be memorized, but to be 
used. 

Learning will take place through a variety of exercises in which the student applies the 
processes of inquiry to data in order to develop conceptual understandings for himself. This 
means that the new learning materials will deal more intensively with selected content 
samples and llial a single volume for a year of study will ideally be replaced by separately 
bound units of materials of varying fonnat and content. Other media for learning — films, 
filmstrips, transparencies, maps - will be used more extensively and be more closely 
articulated with the printed materials, ideally, the single-textbook learning materials should 
give way lo a system of learning materials which includes units for the student, for the 
teacher, and for the class as a whole. Such systems of instructional materials will not be 
developed to their full potential easily or quickly. The long-range task of putting such 
materials into California classrooms will require modifications in the textbook procurement 
policies of the state and of local school districts. Finally; the new materials can be successful 
only to the degree dial California’s teachers come to accept them, and at die same time to 
accept and practice effectively the somewhat different classroom methods that are essential 
to this new system of learning. 

These considerations suggest that the development and introduction of new materials — 
and the implementation of the entire program — must be a gradual process, requiring some 
years. In the initial phases, a heavy responsibility will rest upon publishers to develop 
transitional materials, at appropriate grade levels, in the Curriculum Commission’s adoption 
cycle for Grades K-8. Such materials should be designed primarily to facilitate the inquiry 
program but should meet the requirements of the state’s textbook adoption system while 
being readily usable by teachers accustomed to the traditional kind of textbook. For Grades 
9-12, where individual schools and districts make their own choices, it : : s hoped that 
publishers might develop in accord with this program a variety of instructional resources and 
systems of learning materials, ranging from the transitional to the more innovative types. 

It is highly desirable to encourage projects that would develop and test materials in 
various school districts throughout the state. Such projects should involve both scholars 
from the relevant disciplines and teachers and curriculum specialists from the schools. The 
materials produced might then be available for use in developing second-generation materials 
for the state at large, as well as for use in the district or school immediately concerned in 
their original development. 

Methods used in the classroom depend partly upon the nature of the materials and 
partly on what the teacher does with the materials. A range of instructional devices and 
inquiry centered situations in and out of the classroom should be sought by the teacher. 
This emphasis on inquiry will mean frequent resort to such strategies as questioning, 
discussing, problem-solving, gaming and simulating, and role-playing as well as 
demonstrating, narrating, reading, and lecturing. Learning situations designed to get 
maximum student inquiry need not exclude teacher direction. It is the teacher who must 
decide which is the most productive strategy for the unit of learning at hand and for the 
process of investigating lo be emphasized. In fact, the teacher’s expertise places him in the 
role of diagnostician and consultant for a system in which he is also a participant with 
special responsibilities. 

B. Teacher Education 

The essential factor in the educational process is. of course, the teacher. A teacher’s 
effectiveness depends in part on his personal qualities and in part on his own education, 
both before and throughout his leaching career. If he is lo develop students who are 
inquirers - if he is to create a classroom environment that encourages both divergent 
insights and the ability to use different modes of thinking - his own education should have 
developed in him these capacities and attitudes. If lie is to help ehikhen master the 
social-science inquiry processes and concepts, he must have developed understanding and 
intellectual self-confidence Ihrough study across the range of social-science disciplines. If he 
is to help students gain perspeelive on the common and unique features of the American 
experience, lie must have developed an understanding of cultures beyond the Western 
tradition. 
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Those qualities are not likely to he produced simply by requiring prospective teachers 
to take one or more college courses* in each of the social-science disciplines. The program 
needs teachers whose own education has been oriented toward inquiry, who have developed 
a unified approach to the study of man and society, and whose education in content lias 
been closely enough related to their education in method that each reinforces the other. In 
most colleges today, the prospective teacher’s education in method is divorced from the 
subject matter he will be teaching, while his education in subject matter is imparled with 
little or no attention to the use he will be putting it to. If this social-science program is to be 
fully effective, the interested parties, both within the colleges and outside the colleges, must 
be brought together to consider means for improving .the pre-service education of 
prospective social-science teachers. It seems particularly importnr to seek ways of involving 
scholars from the soeial-scicncc disciplines more directly in the education of prospective 
teachers. 

In the shorter run the success of the program depends on a massive program of 
in-service education for teachers now in the classroom. The new learning materials for 
students will be one vehicle for orienting teachers to the new program, but they must be 
supplemented by special short courses, in-scrvicc programs conducted by schools and 
districts, and the established programs for in-service teacher education operated by the 
colleges and universities. It will be desirable to involve interested and qualified scholars from 
the social-science disciplines in these activities. 

A final crucial factor: teachers need to create conditions which will facilitate 
intellectual growth. This inquiry-oriented curriculum probably cannot develop and thrive in 
the usual school setting of the teacher in the classroom isolated from fellow teachers. This 
isolation must be broken down through visitations among peers, the use of video tapes and 
cooperative projects. Conditions must be created which permit and require teachers to look 
at their own teaching and work with their peers to examine systematically the methods 
used. 

C. An Implementation P^lodel 

A planned program of implementation is needed if the new program for social-science 
education is to be realized in the schools of California. No educational program, however 
thoughtfully and expertly conceived, is self-executing. The adoption of instructional 
materials related to criteria based on Hie framework docs not insure the implementation of a 
framework. Nor is any newly conceived program nearly so effective as it will be after it is 
tried out in the classroom and modified in the light of classroom experience. The framework 
is likely to be an ineffective curriculum instrument unless it is conceived as the starting 
point for a continuing and systematic program of implementation and evaluation with 
regard to ail the major factors tliat affect the total school environment for learning about 
man and society. While development, implementation, and evaluation are distinct phases in 
the life of a state framework, they arc not mutually exclusive, Throughout the 
developmental phase of the framework, .the question “Will this be feasible to implement?” 
must be kept in mind, and an evaluation design is - an essential ingredient to both 
development and implementation operations. 

New or revised educational agencies or structures will be rccjul.ed to facilitate 
innovation, development, implementation, evaluation and revision. The emphasis on 
processes of investigating and concepts drawn from the scholarly disciplines, for example, 
suggests a broadening collaboration between scholars and educators at every level in 
developing courses of study, units of instruction for the classroom teacher, and instructional 
materials, and in the in-scrvicc education of teachers. Such collaboration should continue in 
some statewide coordinating agency, which would serve to link the work being done at the 
local level throughout the state .with the state’s educational policy-making agencies - the 
Curriculum Commission, the State Hoard -of 1: ducat ion and the Legislature. The Statewide 
Social Sciences Study Committee recommends that the Slate Board of Education not rest 
with the adoption of this framework for social science in the California schools, it is 
recommended that the Board create an implementation model that uses the framework as 
the starting point. The system envisioned would have these three components: 

Component One: Social-Sciences Coordinating Commission — A statewide 

social-sciences commission or committee should be established and charged with 
leadership and coordination responsibilities to give support and direction to innovation, 
experimentation, development, implementation and evaluation. Some of the tasks this 
commission would perform arc: ( I ) recommend periodic revisions of the framework; 
(2) assist the Curriculum Commission in preparing criteria for teacher and learner 
materials and to guide and coordinate the development of such materials throughout 
the stale; (3) guide and eooidinate the development and application of evaluative 
techniques and instruments: (-1.) recommend anu coordinate a program of in-service 
education for teachers: (5) offer leadership and coordination in cooperative efforts to 
improve the pre-sendee education of teachers. 
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Component Two: Resi\irLTi-And-DeveIopme»t Centers for Curriculum - Two 

rescareh-imd-dovelopinent centers should be established. one in northern California am! 
one in southern California, and charged with responsibilities to appraise innovations in 
social-science curriculum and to simulate the possible curriculum models which could 
be developed from the basic framework. These centers would scrutinize programs and 
new materials and would provide local school systems with information about them. 
There should be several independent laboratory schools established which would be 
committed to inquiry, innovation and research in social-science programs and projects. 
These laboratory schools would be established in concert with the 
rcscarch-and-dcvelopmcnt centers. 

Component Three: Curriculum Centers and Demonstration Schools - A series of 
curriculum centers and demonstration schools should be established throughout the 
slate so as to be easily accessible to the largest number of schools and school districts. 
Tiic activities of these centers would draw heavily on the library resources and scholarly 
personnel of the colleges and should be located on college and university campuses. The 
curriculum centers would bring scholars from the social sciences and education together 
along with the school personnel from nearby county offices and districts for projects in 
the areas of teaching units and material development, evaluation, prc-scrvi’cc and 
in-service education of teachers. Selected schools in the local districts would be the 
demonstration schools. Some regular support from the stale budget would be necessary, 
but a considerable range of activity could be financed from federal grants, contracts 
with county offices and local school districts, and university and college research funds. 

The statewide social-sciences commission would provide the leadership and 
coordination of the work of the research-and-development centers and the regional centers 
and demonstration schools. This commission weald collect and disseminate the results of 
the findings. Particularly, the commission would serve as an agency for the coordination and 
communication among the centers on the one hand and the state's policy-making agencies 
for social-science education (the Curriculum Commission, the State Board of Education and 
the Legislature) on the other. 

In summary, the major task of improving the social-science program, as the Statewide 
Social Sciences Study Committee has come to understand it, is not just to update a 
framework. The task is to organize the state’s remarkable resources of educational and 
scholarly expertise for continuing program of innovation, development, implementation, 
evaluation and continuous revision. Only through some systematic implementation model 
can Californians fully realize their opportunity to develop a soundly conceived, thoroughly 
developed and tested, and exciting program in the studies of man and society. 



Tiie implementation of a new program in the studies of man should itself be viewed as 
an investigation to validate the hypotheses upon which this social-sciences framework is 
based. Inquiry needs to be directed to such curriculum questions as: Wliat are the most 
effective curricular models for inquiry processes, modes of thinking, and concepts? What arc 
tiie most effective learning materials, strategics and methods for teachers to use in the 
classroom? Through a comprehensive program of evaluation, data about every aspect of the 
program’s strengths and weaknesses should be collected, classified, and translated into 
hypotheses about revisions and improvements. Evaluation is a continuous process and 
should be made in terms of the goals of the program. Finally, it should include tiie steps and 
the procedures by which these goals are translated into clearly specified pupil-performances 
for each of the topics. 

To collect valid data about the total program, effective evaluative instruments and 
techniques are needed at three levels: state, district and school, and individual teacher. The 
teacher, of course, must provide the basic evaluation bv tbserving the effects of his teaching 
strategies on student achievement. Schools and districts must correlate the teachers’ reports 
as they evaluate courses, teaching units, learning materials and instructional patterns, and 
locally-provided in-service education of teachers. T he statewide system can then evaluate the 
effectiveness of the framework, llic recommended learning mat erials. and the provisions for 
pre-sendee and in-service education of teachers. 



D. Evaluation 




An evaluation model must be planned and developed lor the total social-sciences 
curriculum.. In such a model, evaluation is conceived as a much broader undertaking than 
that of giving tests and grading students. It involves: 

(1) clarification of objectives to the point of describing which behaviors represent 
achievement in a particular area; 

(2) the development and use of a variety of ways for getting evidence on changes in 
students: 

(3) appropriate ways of summarizing and interpreting that evidence; 

(4) the use of information gained on the progress of students or the lack of it to 
improve curriculum, teaching, and guidance. 7 

It is not the purpose of the framework to provide a complete set of performance 
objectives for all the topics listed. Each district, as it develops courses of study and units of 
instruction, will need to specify the performance outcomes for students. Various agencies 
and tcst-dcvclopcrs and publishers may be asked to bid on projects for developing the 
necessary assessment instruments. There arc illustrative examples of spcci performance 
objectives for the topics included in the framework. Each performance objective should be 
accompanied by a suggested criterion-response for judging the adequacy of the student’s 
response. 

Assessment instruments currently available do not serve many of the goals which make 
up this program. For example, it is no easy task to design and apply tests of competence to 
assess the student’s ability to use the three modes of thinking. Another difficult problem is 
the devising of techniques for assessing competence in the handling of value-laden issues, in 
the articulation and refinement of values, and in the application of values to policy 
problems. The importance and difficulty of assessing outcomes suggest the need for a 
sustained statewide effort to develop appropriate instruments and techniques and to make 
them avai able at every level of the instruction system. 

7 IIiIda Taba, Curriculum Development Theory and Practice (New York: Ilarcourt, Brace & World, Inc., 1962), p. 313. 
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I INTRODUCTION 



Pari One slates education;)! goals and objectives, defines terms, suggests an 
epistemology, and lays down the general philosophy and assumptions underlying the 
Framework. The material included in Part Two, which follows, provides illustrative 
programs by blocks of grades. Please note that the programs are illustrative rather than 
exhaustive; it is highly desirable that other topics be developed to implement the concepts, 
modes and processes. 

A. Summary of Studies in the Three Modes 
]. Analysis 

Studies in the analysis mode proceed by systematic investigation of selected sets of 
events or sellings. The inquirer makes specific observations, collects and classifies 
data or information, develops definitions for the constructed classes, and concludes 
with a check of the reliability of his classifications. Relationships among the 
defined classes and concepts arc examined and contrasted. When the variable 
among them have been identified, the first step in the process of generalization is 
the generation of hypothesis, which is a statement or proposition about the 
possible relationships among variables. For example, two economic systems may be 
under study. Contrastive analysis reveals Hint System A differs from System B in 
two respects; (a) people in System B have more specialized economic roles, and (b) 
per capita production is greater in System B. The inquirer might generate the 
following hypothesis; “Division of labor results in greater productivity. ” The 
inquirer could not know how generally valid, or replicable, his hypothesis was until 
lie had practiced the next step of testing his hypothesis. He would analyze a 
number of other economic systems, with attention to the critical variables of 
division of labor and productivity, to sec whether his hypothesis was confirmed. In 
this process of testing he might modify his hypothesis as to the conditions under 
which it was more or less valid, depending on still other variables (for example, 
technology and transportation). If the results of testing were negative, he would 
have to generate a new hypothesis and start testing again. Once the inquirer 
develops a valid generalization, lie should be called on to pul the results of his 
inquiry to further use. For example, the generalization that division of labor results 
in greater productivity can be used to make inferences about economic growth in 
various industries or understanding economic growth in a particular country. 

The inquirer in the analysis mode uses concepts which he constructs or contrives to 
guide his search for pertinent data. The goal is to develop intellectual skills in the 
use of concepts and analytic questions as tools of systematic investigation in the 
social sciences. 

2. Integration 

Studies in this mode of learning focus on the features or attributes of a single 
setting or a set of events. Constructed classes and understandings derived from 
analysis arc used to provide a varied set of perspectives for comprehending and 
viewing the setting or social situation under study. A variety of additional concepts 
— some drawn from personal knowledge, some from the customary ways of 
thinking in one’s own culture, and some from ways of thinking in the culture under 
study — will be used. The inquirer seeks to bring to bear on a setting or event all 
the knowledge and insight that are required to reveal the selling as coherent in its 
totality and believable in the same way that the inquirer’s own culture is believable 
to him. The integration of wholes and parts is achieved in cultural or historical 
terms or the two together. lie then seeks to communicate to others a description of 
this reality which he has found or created. Understandings derived from these 
integrative studies are significant to the degree that they help to alter, enrich, and 
sharpen answers to the questions “Who am I? Who arc we? Who are they?” 

An application of these integrative investigations can be illustrated by a study of 
the American Revolution in the 18th Century. In a look at human behavior in the 
Revolutionary era as a whole, the inquirer will be particularly alert for those 
aspects of behavior that have significance for him in terms of his identity. This 
. significance can be of various kinds. For an American inquirer, the movement 
toward independence and ihc political values and institutions that cry^ialli/ed in 
the course of that movement will be significant for understanding, nationality and 
political values and institutions in the inquirer's own culture, as they derive 
historically from the phenomena being studied. Fur inquirers of any nationality, 
the conflicts in allegiance lh.it led some Americans to become Whigs and others to 
become Tories will be significant in providing a broader perspective for 
understanding those conflicts in allegiance that occur in Isis own life or culture. 



Integrative invest ii*:i lion wilt he focused* therefore, on one or more of the aspects 
of significance in the Revolutionary era. But oilier significant aspects of life in this 
area must be related. For example* the inquirer might seek to show how the 
geographic environment, the economic circumstances, the class structure, and the 
values of American colonists fitted together in a coherent and believable cultural 
pattern and how each of these aspects of the culture contributed to the movement 
for independence. In communicating the results of his study, the inquirer would 
seek to recreate, through description and narration, enough of the diversity and 
coherence of the culture so tiiat his audience could expel ionec it vicariously. 

Values enter significantly into this mode of investigation. The aspects of other 
cultures that seem most significant are often those that have value implications for 
our own culture. For example, by studying the Indian caste system and the 
relations among Europeans, American Indians, and Africans in early Virginia, the 
inquirer is able to sharpen his answers to the identity question in several different 
ways: (1) by understanding where his culture fails on the continuum of diverse 
patterns of group interaction known to human experience; (2) by understanding 
how the particular pattern of group inntcrnction in his own culture developed; (3) 
by becoming explicitly aware of his own values related to group interaction, and in 
the process refining them and making them more coherent with his total system of 
' values. Values inhere in both the integrative and valuing modes. 

3. Valuing 

Studies in the valuing mode pertain to learning situations where understandings 
gained from analysis and integration are put to use to answer questions such as 
‘‘what should I, or we, or they, do next?’* Learning in this mode should develop 
the student’s ability to act rationally and effectively to attain reasonable, mature, 
and therefore consciously chosen goals. In addition lo the use of understandings 
gained from analysis and integration, the inquirer faced with the necessity of acting 
must consult his own values and in the ‘process, perhaps clarify and modify these 
values. The goal is to develop intellectual skills to handle value questions or issues. 

Rational decision-making in the valuing mode can be thought of as involving the 
following activities: 

1. Defining t he problem. The rationality of decision-making depends heavily on 
the clarity with which the problem is defined. Any definition of the problem 
must be provisional and subject to revision as the study moves on to the 
subsequent activities. 

2. Identifying relevant values and information. Rational decisions involve making 
proper inferences from understandings gained from analysis and integration. 
The inquirer must identify which results are relevant to the problem at hand, 
which means that he must guard against overgeneralization or improper 
inference. Relevant values must be identified. First, the inquirer must identify 
the values that relate to the problem — and this may involve a redefinition of 
the problem. Second, lie must then examine the relevant values as to their 
rationality and logical coherence with each other and with his value system as 
a whole. The rationality of values refers particularly to their origins, whether 
they have arisen from the blind acceptance of authority or from unconscious 
psychological needs (for example, the need to feel superior to other ethnic 
groups), as opposed to being developed autonomously and rationally. Only 
after the relevant values are identified, examined, and perhaps refined, is the 
inquirer prepared lo resolve rationally the often difficult question of which 
value should have priority. 

3. Generating Trial Solutions . Onee the problem is clearly defined and the 
relevant values and information are clearly identified, the inquirer proceeds to 
generate trial solutions or lo consider alternatives that are consistent with the 
relevant values and information. 

4. Testing Solutions in Terms of Projected Consequences. At this juncture the 
inquirer utilizes the relevant information as he tries lo project the 

. consequences of one or more trial solutions, tracing the more remote and 
indirect consequences as far as they seem predictable. Often this projection of 
consequences will raise new considerations of values and create the need for 
additional information. 

5. Deciding. 1 he final activity in valuing is to decide. A rational decision F one 
for which the. projected consequences, as judged by the relevant : dot mat ion. 
are most consistent with the relevant values. The decision may lake several 
forms: (a) to act in a certain way; <b) not to act at all: or (cj to decide on a 
preference that may be acted upon in the future. 
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B. THE MODES OF LEARNING AND PROCESSES OF INVESTIGATION: 

A SUMMARY LISTING 







Analysts 






Integration 


1 . 


Observation: selective 




1 . 


Observation: comprehensive 




la. 


Objects/behavioral patterns 




la. Objects/behavioral patterns 




lb. 


Dircct/mcdiatcd 






1b. Direct/mediated 




1c. 


Measurement: Number/extension/ 




1c. Measurement: number/extension/ 






duration; relative/absolute 




duration; relative/absolute 


2. 


Classification: constructed classes 


2. 


Classification: observed classes 




2a. 


By physical properties/patterns 




2a. By physical properties/patterns 






of behavior 






of behavior 


3. 


Definition: behavioral 




3. 


Definition: refined 


4. 


Contrast 




4. 


Comparison 




4a. 


Identities and differences of 




4a. Similarities and differences of 


* 




observed phenomena 






observed phenomena 


5. 


Generalization 






4b. With one's own experience 




5a. 


Interpretation of data 




5. 


Cultural & Historical Integration 




5b. 


Generating hypotheses 






5a. Interpretation of data 




5c. 


Testing hypotheses 




6. 


I nf erence 




5d. 


Using models 






5e. 


Making predictions 




7. 


Communication 


6 . 


Inference 






7a. Using appropriate language 
7b. Translating from one language 


7. 


Communication 






to another 




7a. 


Using appropriate language 








7b. 


Translating front one language 










to another 














Valuing 








1 . 


Defining the problem 






2. 


Identifying, examining and refining relevant 








values and information. 






3. 


Generating trial solutions 






4. 


Testing solutions 








5. 


Deciding 










6. 


Communication 
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II PROGRAM BY BLOCKS OF GRADES 



Grades K-2: Mankind: Man's Distinctive Characteristics 



o 
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Inquiry, in these early primary grades, exists on two levels. On the overt level the child 
is ashed, throughout Grades K-2,. to observe, to classify, to communicate. Inquiry is mainly 
directed to classification and to the purposeful observation required by classification. 

At the same lime a kind of covert inquiry is going on. If one looks to the child’s 
intellectual capacities at these ages and to his pressing “needs” for certain kinds of 
understanding, one becomes aware of the importance of the comparison that the child 
inevitably makes between what is being studied and his own experiences. The child’s 
comparisons remain and should remain largely implicit, private to each child except as he at 
his initiative makes them public to his fellows and his teacher in tile, classroom. The child 
also uses the valuing mode as attention is given to problems and issues that arise in 
classroom activities and units of study. For example, the making and carrying out of rules in 
the school and neighborhood offer opportunities for the consideration of values, 
alternatives, and consequences of alternatives. 

The intention is to provide occasions for children to inquire in ways they can manage at 
these ages, and to bring them to some measure of self-awareness of themselves as inquirers. 
At the same lime the child should gain sharper recognition of himself as human, as one 
(cultural) kind of human, and as a son, boy, brother, friend, student. 

The instructional objective is to provide fundamental knowledge about the nature of 
man. Such knowledge will serve as a foundation for later study while at the same time 
serving the child’s needs for self-reccgnition in such crucial areas as roles, rules, and 
communication. 

By tlie end of the K-2 sequence the child should recognize the man-made nature of 
rules, recognize thereby the modifiability of rules, recognize conversely the utility of rules, 
and come to see himself as participant in and partially creator of several systems of 
interaction, including most critically the classroom itself. Social-sciences education bears a 
special responsibility for bringing to the student some awareness of himself as ail effective 
participant in the system of human interaction that is the classroom, and to prepare him for 
effective participation in the rule-making such a system requires. Without this, serious 
classroom inquiry in the natural sciences, in the humanities, and in the studies of man is at 
best difficult. 

The settings for these early studies are the child’s family, neighborhood, classroom — 
not total communities — and the equivalents of these social units drawn from smaller and 
“simpler” societies, tribal and peasant — not from complex urban societies. Animal groups 
are also studied. These settings are introduced, not for their own sake, but as especially 
powerful stimuli to evoke in the child a comparison with his own experience. 

The children in the classrooms come from culturally diverse backgrounds If a classroom 
contains children from two different cultural backgrounds, they may probably adjust more 
easily and comfortably to the fact of cultural differences through the study of a “third 
culture” with which none of the children in the classroom is likely to be directly identified. 
Therefore, the culturally different human groups selected for study, especially in these early 
years, may be “third culture,” in this sense. 

In adult form, the knowledge to be yielded by these studies takes the form of verbal 
answers to the following questions: Mow is man unique among forms of life ( e.n. , written 
language and culture)*- Mow is man like some other forms of life (e.g., mammals)? Mow is 
any man like all other men? Mow is any man like some other men? Mow is any man like no 
other man? Mow are animals affected by their natural environs? Mow arc men affected? 

Adults and older children can come, through study, (o accurate verbal answers to these 
questions. In these early grades, however, successful learning outcomes are not be be 
measured solely by a child's facility with adult like, verbal answers to the questions raised in 
these grades. Responses and new ideas may take many forms. 

The studies for the K-2 block of grades are divided into five Topics. This does not imply 
that the Topics .shun it! be presented in strict sequence through the Juee years. Instead any 
or all of them can be initialed in Kindergarten, with subsequent units of each kind 
reintroduced in Grades 1 and 2 with some increase in complexity. Cautious shifts in the 
sequence of conceptual focus are possible, but a sequence of inquiry processes from the 
simplest to the more complex, should be maintained. 




TOPIC 1: WHA l IS MAIM/ 



MODES AND PROCESSES 


CONCEPTS 


Analysis 


Human or man or mankind; reptiles; 


Observation: selective 


mammals; etc. 


Objects (and behavioral patterns) 


(Infant dependency) 


Direct (and mediated) 


Needs, wants, customs 


‘Classification: constructed classes by 


Aesthetic, spiritual 


By physical properties 


Work, play 


By characteristics of behavior 


Lea rnin'j 


Integration 




(Comparison: with one's own experience) 




SETTINGS THAT MEET THE CRITERIA 


See examples in the discussion. 



Processes of Investigation 

The important inquiry objective of this first Topic is development of the interrelated 
processes of observation and classified /ion in the analytic mode. Emphasis is on the direct 
observation of organisms seen as objects. Such observation is central to the purpose of 
classification, using constructed classes based on the physical properties of the observed 
organisms. Observation is thus selective and attentive to those physical properties by which 
organisms are assigned to one or another class (for example, reptiles). There is also some 
mediated observation (for example: silent films, pictures, or stories) of culturally different 
groups and some classification based on patterns of behavior (for example, infant 
dependency). Finally, a comparison between observed phenomena and the child's own 
experience is inevitable and highly desirable, though it should remain implicit at this 
juncture. 

Concepts 

Social understanding may begin with an understanding of the qualities that distinguish 
man from other forms of life and therefore make him human. The starting point should be 
man’s biological constitution, which furnishes the basis for his social, intellectual, and moral 
behavior. Thus the focus here is on the concept man or mankind . Other concepts (such as 
reptiles , mammals) are introduced only because the concept man and human dignity are 
better understood in a comparative context. 

One characteristic that distinguishes man from other forms of life, prolonged 
infant-dependency, particularly needs attention at this point. Children should gain some 
understanding that man’s prolonged period of learning is essential to his uniquely human 
capacities. Furthermore, attention to this characteristic of mankind is especially important 
in enabling the young child to relate what he is learning about man to his own experience 
and to the learning in other Topics about rules, roles, and communication. It is not 
expected, however, that children at this level will verbalize the concept of infant 
dependency. 

Suggested Settings 

The objectives of the Topic suggest that the settings should meet the following criteria: 

(1) They should include both human and several quite dissimilar nonhuman forms of 
life (for example, reptiles and mammals). 

(2) They should include several different groups of humans, at least one group being as 
dissimilar as possible from the child’s own (for example, a community in one of t he 
following settings: Ghana, Greece, Pacific island. Asia, eastern Woodland Indians). 

(3) They should be as directly observable as possible; for example: live reptiles, insects, 
fish, or mammals in the classroom; the members of the class themselves as one 
group of humans. Films of selected groups of.'people or animals — with natural 
sound or with the sound track turned off - may be used. 

Performance Objectives — illustrative Examples 

The major objective of this Topic (or strand extending through Grades K, 1, and 2) is 
for children to begin to think about the qualities that .distinguish man from other forms of 
life and therefore make him human. Students .should be able to: 

Verbally classify animals found around the school or in the immediate environment in 

the following categories: animals that fly, walk, crawl and swim. Other categories might 

be animals that are furred, feathered and sealed. 



Identify and classify verbally or through Hie use of pictures animals observed directly or 
from pictures in more “scientific” categories such as insects, mammals, reptiles, and 
amphibians. 

identify verbally the observable physical characteristics of the classification human. 

Represent by use of charts, markers on string, or other pictorial devices, t he life cycle of 
man and at least three other animal forms of life. 

Contrast verbally the period of infant dependency between man and at least one 
member from each of the following classifications: insects, mammals other than man, 
and reptiles. 

List verbally at least three ways in which man’s prolonged period of infant dependency 
contributes to Iris uniquely human capacities, include such significant aspects as rules, 
roles, and communication. 

Summarize verbally or with pictorial representations at least three ways in which man 
differs from other forms of animal life. 
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TOPIC 2: HOW DO MEN AND ANIMALS ADAPT I O Ai\'U 
CHANGE THE LAND THEY LIVE ON? 



MODES AND PROCESSES CONCEPTS 



Analysis 

Observation: selective 
Objects 

Direct and mediated 
Measurement: relative extension 
and duration 

'Classification* *;onstrucibd classes 
by physical properties 
Communication 

Integration 

(Comparison: with one's own experience) 



Land forms and water bodies (selected): 
hills, plateaus, mountains, rivers, 
lakes, oceans 
Climate 

(Space and time) 

(Topography) 

(Erosion and deposition) 

(Adaptation and ecology) 

Environment 

(Conservation) 



SETTINGS THAT MEET THE CRITERIA 
See examples in the discussion that follows 



Process of Investigation 

Again, the emphasis is on observation and classification. Observation continues to be 
focused on physical objects, blit the children now become more aware of the difference 
between direct and mediated observation (as, for example, between the direct inspection of 
adjacent hmdforms and the inspection of erosion models and aerial photos in the 
classroom). Measurement enters as (i new kind of observation, being confined at this stage to 
the recognition of relative distance. Classification into constructed classes becomes more 
explicit, because the children arc themselves asked to construct the classes and to sort 
phenomena which form a continuum into those more or less arbitrarily constructed classes 
(for example, hill-mountain, lake-ocean). The constructed classes should, moreover, be 
named by the child and attention drawn to naming as such, so that the .importance of 
communication becomes explicit. Comparison with one’s own experience, in the 
integrative mode, continues to be inevitable and desirable. 

Concepts 

The conceptual content of this Topic is partly explicit and partly, implicit. Explicitly 
the children arc to develop the basic conceptual tools for thinking about man’s physical 
environment, mainly the concepts classifying landforms, water bodies, and climatic, features. 
They should also come to recognize that the physical environment changes, cither through 
processes like erosion and deposition that are constantly going on, or through great events of 
geological history, such as the advance and retreat of the polar ice cap. 

On a more implicit level the learning experiences in this Topic should cause children to 
perceive the important relationship between life and its physical environment. They will 
have opportunities to have experiences which will help then develop concepts of 
conservation. Specifically they should come to see: (1) that changes in a physical 
environment have profound effects on the life in that environment (for example, the 
extinction of the dinosaurs): (2) that most forms of animal life are restricted to a particular 
kind of physical environment; (3) that man is able to live almost anywhere in the world; and 
(4) that men live differently in different kinds of physical environments. 

Suggested Settings 

Several classes of phenomena should be studied if the objectives of this Topic arc to be 
met: 

(1) Landforms and water bodies including simulated landforms (for example, an 
erosion model) and aerial photos. 

(2) The physical features and structure, of their immediate community. 

(3) One or more human communities in radically different environments (for example: 
Eskimos, Bedouins, or a group in a tropica! environment). 

(4) Selected animal groups, including prchistoiic animals that became extinct because 
, of en\ ironmental changes. 

Performance Objectives — Illustrative Examples 

During the years Iv-2 children should come to undeiV.and major geographic features, 
something of how animals adapt to differing natural environments, and something of how 
human adaptation differs from animal adaptation. Specifically, child;. m should he able to: 
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maps or simulated land form models* such topographical features as plains, hills* 
plateaus. valleys, moimlains. rivers, lakes and oceans. 

Demonstrate t lie process of erosion by constructing a simulated land form; include and 
describe the erosion agent (running water, wind). 

Draw pictures or make models of several forms of animal* life appropriate to the local ’ 
area. The pictures or mode 1 :; mi si include a description of the natural life setting for the 
particular animal. 

Contrast verbally some of the physical characteristics that make it possible for polar 
bears lo live in tiie Arctic and camels to live in the desert. 

Identify orally some of the things man does to enable him to live both in the Arctic and 
in the desert. 

Verbally summarize some of the adaptive characteristics which enable man to live 
almost anywhere he chooses. 

Given pictures, photographs or descriptions of men, state the climatic and geographic 
region appropriate for each group and locate an appropriate place or region on a map or 
globe for each group. 





TOPIC 3: HOW DO MEN AND ANIMALS CUMMUN1CA I L' 



MODES AND PROCESSES 


CONCEPTS 


Analysis 

Observation: selective 
Beha venal patterns 
Direct and mediated 
Classification: constructed classes 
. 13 y patterns of behavior 
'Communication 


Name (Use of symbols) 
Gesture 

Language (wdtten language) 
(Communicate) 

Urge to explain 


Integration 

(Comparison: with one's own experience) 


Learning, man's ability to 
communicate 


SETTINGS THAT MEET THE CRITERIA 
See examples in the discussion that follows 



Processes of Investigation 

Observation remains reieciive, in Hie analytic mode, but the focus shifts from physical 
objects to behavior patterns: direct (behavior patterns of children and animals in llic 
classroom) and mediated (films, tapes, and photos of other human and animal groups). 
Observation is to the purpose of classifying behavior into constructed classes, these formed 
by attention to selected patterns of behavior (specifically communication behavior; for 
example, vocal as against gestural, or naming as against non hum nil vocal utterance). 
Communication here enters in two ways: as phenomena to be observed, and ns a process to 
be used. The latter, that is. the naming of observed classes, is the point of major attention. 
The child is asked to communicate about communication, and to recognize something of 
the powers inherent in naming classes of things. Implicit comparison with one’s own 
experience, in the integrative mode, continues to be inevitable and desirable. Valuing is used 
in the context of communication as noted below. 

Concepts 

The main objective is to convey the idea of communication^ particularly the idea of 
human communication through words, most particularly through the naming of classes of 
things. Specifically, the children should begin to develop the following conceptual 
understandings: (1) that communication in one form or another exists through a wide array 
of forms of life, in forms both gestural and vocal; (2) that human communication lias the 
unique and crucially powerful feature of using names; (3) that naming provides the basis for 
human language, both spoken and written; and (4) that different groups of humans have 
developed different languages. As these conceptual understandings arc approached, they 
should stimulate in the child reflection oh the nature and value of the world of books and of 
demands for mastering communication skills (reading and writing) that now surround him. 

Suggested Settings 

Possible settings include the membership of the class itself, with comparative reference 
to animal groups and dissimilar human groups. Selected animals should include some that 
can be observed directly in the classroom (for example: cats, rats. ants). Different human 
groups must necessarily be observed through films, tapes, and photos, except insofar as the 
children may interview people speaking other languages than English. These groups should 
be selected in terms of their distinctive patterns of communication behavior (for example: 
the gestures, symbols, and sign language of the Plains Indians, or the ceremonial gestures and 
ideographic writing of the Japanese). 

Performance Objectives — Illustrative Examples 

To develop and demonstrate an understanding of communication, gestural and vocal, 
nonverbal and verbal, children should be able to: 

Given several species of animals, identify and classify the system of communication — 
either gestural, vocal, or both — that caeli group of animals uses. 

Verbally identify or role-play the differences that exist between man’s system of 
communication and the system of communication used by several other animal groups. 

Given two or more specific groups of people to study, identify the similarities and 
differences Ural exist in their language systems. 

Distinguish both verbally anti by role play the differences ami similarities between 
verbal communication (human) and nonverbal communication (human and animal). 
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UPKJ 4: MOW uu PcUrLt LlVt luucintnj 



MODES AND PROCESSES 


CONCEPTS 


Analysis 


Rules (roles) 


Observation: selective 


Family community (social group) 


Objects ami behavioiat patterns 


Needs (matei k! wants, scarcity) 


Direct and mediated 


(Age and sex statuses, infant 


Classification: constructed classes 


dependency) 


By physical properties 


(Division of labor, and of authority, 


By patterns of behavior 


by age and sex statuses) 




Customs 


Integration 


Work, play 


Comparison 


(Need for rules) 


‘Similarities of observed events 




With one's own experience 




Valuing 




SETTINGS THAT MEET THE CRITERIA 


See examples 


in the discussion that follows. 



Processes of Investigation 

Observation and classification in the analytic mode arc continued, but the operations 
now become more complex. The child is asked first to observe objects (organisms) according 
to selected physical properties (age and sex), and is further asked to classify by age and sex. 
Then he is asked to observe again, now shifting attention to behavior patterns (roles) and 
classifying according to these selected patterns of behavior. Jn the integrative mode the child 
should compare and contrast the observed events (role, differentiations by age and sex 
among animal and human groups). At the same time the learner continues comparison with 
his own experience. While these processes of comparison now become somewhat explicit, 
the results of the comparisons often will and frequently should remain private to the child. 
Valuing is used as attention is given to the need for rules and the making and changing of 
rules. 

Concepts 

The main objective is to convey the idea of role (seen concretely by young children in 
school as an array of new “rules” or expectations). Children should come to recognize that 
roles arc named classes and thafr each child participates in many different roles, classes. The 
stimuli to evoke in children such thinking arc comparisons. By observing the organization of 
various animal and unfamiliar human groups (in comparison with the child’s own), the child 
should begin to develop the following conceptual understandings: (1) that social groups 
(families, communities) organize themselves for meeting the needs (material wants in a 
context of scarcity) of their members; (2) that this organization (division of labor) assigns 
different functions (roles, expectations) to different members of the group; (3) that age, 
sex, and varying. pattern* of infant dependency arc basic factors in the assignment of rules; 
(4) that rules arc the concrete expression of the roles (expectations) assigned by the division 
of labor; and (5) that members of the group also have different roles in the development of 
rules for work and play (division of authority). During these years each child should grow 
from the sense that rules are mysteriously “out-of-thc-bluc” to the more accurate sense of 
rules as man-made, alterable tools or means for enabling groups-at-work to meet their needs 
and accomplish their purposes. The main question throughout is: Mow do they (and we) 
organize themselves (ourselves) to get what they (we) need and what they (we) want? 

Suggested Settings 

The s:ttings continue to be threefold: members of the class, selected animal groups, and 
unfamiliar human groups. The classroom, family, playground peer group, and immediate 
community provide one group of settings. Animal groups are to be selected that show 
contrasts in characteristics and roles and at least some of them should be directly observable 
at home or in the classroom (fur example: bees or ants, fish, local birds). Culturally 
different human groups (observed through films, pictures, stories and other media) should 
be chosen so as to exhibit similarities and differences with the child's own group in terms of 
the division of labor and authority in the settings with which ihe child is most concerned, 
that is, the family, the immediate neighborhood, and the cross-cultural equivalent of the- 
se! tool. 

Puri or money Objectives — Illustrative Examples 

To develop an understanding of roles and rules, children should be able to: 

Identify, ill looking at different groups of animals (for example, local birds, ants), the 

different tiling:; that different members «.»f a groups do (roles). 
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Distinguish I he groups as lo length oi iniant Uepeiuicncy 411:11 a* m ihe u^-ka. u* .CdG. 
different members Jo JilTerent things (degree of social organization). 

Identify and classify the different things that different members of selected cultures do. 

Given a selected groups of people to study, propose reasons why different people do 
different things. 

Identify and describe community needs, some of the roles in relation to the 
community's needs, and some of the rules of the community. 

Compare the classroom with its equivalent in 1 lie cultures studied, listing the needs that 
are being met by the classroom as a group, the roles in the classroom, and the rules that 
are needed. 

Identify values that lie behind rules related to safety, health and fairplay in the school 
and neighborhood. 
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MODES AMD PROCESSES 



CONCEPTS 



Integration 



Space, distance; lime 

All the previously developed 



Observe! ion : comprehensive 
Behavioral patterns 
Mediated 

Measurement: (relative distance and 



concepts 

Tools (technology) 



time) 



(Individual similarities and differences, 
individual contributions, ethnic differences, 
ethnic group contributions) 



‘Comparison 

Similarities of observed events 
With one.'s own experience 



Valuing 



SETTINGS THAT MEET THE CRITERIA 
See examples in the discussion that follows. 



Processes of Investigation 

In the integrative mode, emphasis on comparison will illuminate the similarities and 
differences among observed human groups, and between those groups and the child’s own 
experience. Observation, which has previously been selective (directed toward selected 
objects), now becomes more comprehensive, especially regarding relative distance and lime. 
Some valuing is included in considering individual differences and individual contributions. 



The main objective is to provide an intuitive grasp of the long reaches of time and space 
and the wide diversity of humankind. Attention is also give to individual differences within 
cultures through consideration of outstanding individuals (‘"great men and women”). The 
previously developed concepts, especially those centering around role , are used in defining 
similarities and differences among groups, while one new concept, tools (technology), is 
introduced as being especially useful for this purpose. Children should come to see a 
relationship between tools and the difference between animal and human adaptation, the 
latter involving organization, job specialization, and technological progress. 

Suggested Settings 

In this Topic children should look at an array of human groups that meet the following 
criteria: 

i > 

(1) They should range widely over time, from earliest man to the present, and widely 
over different parts of the world, and should represent tribal, peasant, and urban 
societies. 

(2) They should afford myths, stories, folk songs, and art forms that are intrinsically 
interesting and enjoyable to young children. 

(3) They should exemplify contrasting technologies and organizations of roles, while 
affording interesting tools (from hand adzes to factories and perhaps computers, 
“male” versus “female” tools), toys (“boy” versus “girl” toys), and games (“boy” 
versus “girl” games) for elaborating these similarities and differences. 

(4) They should include the role and contributions of individuals in the child’s 
community and in others. Contributions of members of ethnic groups should be 
included. 

Performance Objectives — Illustrative Examples 

In this study of the range of human cultures over lime and space, children should be 
able to: 

Given stories or myths from a particular culture under study, identify verbally the roles 
and contributions made by the key figure or figures from each story or myth. 

Given actual samples, pictures or simulations of art forms from the cultures under 
study, identify verbally which form belongs to each particular culture. Create or draw at 
least one sample of appropriate art form for each of the cultures studied. 

(liven a list of tool:: fir. in each of the cultures under study, appropriately match each 
loo! with the culture from which it came. 

Given lists of tools, toys and games, classify each of these into the categories of “male” 
or “female” and “hoy” or “girl” tool, toy or game. 

(liven the myths, stories, proverbs, riddles and music of a particular group of people. 



Concepts 
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Grades 3-4: Man and Land: Cultural and Geographic Relationships 
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Ail tile* inquiry processes introduced ;iiul used in the preceding grades are continued. 
These pioccsses are used and further developed in settings more complex in three respects: 
(lj The child is ashed to keep whole communities (not just families and classroom and 
neighborhoods) in .rind: (2) he is asked to hold in mind complex communities (not just 
tribal or peasant communities); and (3) he is frequently asked to look simultaneously at 
several communities (not just one or two plus his own). Conversely, in Ihese grades, the 
fundamental questions raised about all humans in Grades K-2 give way to more narrowed 
focuses on economic and cultural realms in specified places and limes. 

Contrast and genera/izaiton are singled our for emphasis, and definition is treated 
explicitly. For c.\ample ; in observing the behavior of a group, one cannot see a “role" but 
one can see certain selected regularities of human behavior that can be classified and defined 
as role. The definition of role in terms of observable behaviors enables one to determine 
whether or not a “role" is present. Independent observers using the same behavioral 
definition should agree as 10 whether or. not role is present in any given set of behaviors 
they observe. Classifications or concepts must be defined with sufficient precision in terms 
of the behaviors involved so that they arc replicable, that is, capable of being applied lo the 
same phenomena by indcpcndtnt observers to get identical results, and thus capable of 
retaining the same meaning when applied to very different situations. This replicability of 
classifications and concepts is the very essence of analytic thinking about society; without it 
contrast of behavior and generalization would be impossible. Actually, definition has been 
used to a limited degree in earlier grades; it is brought to a higher level of development in 
these grades because of the difficulty younger children have in communicating observed 
behavior precisely. Even so, some further exercise in definition will be required in the 
succeeding block of grades before many children will be able to establish firm control over 
tiie process. 

Sufficient understanding of the importahee of behavioral definitions should be 
established so that the related processes of observation, classification . contrast . and 
generalization can be used effectively. In these grades generalization means primarily 
generating rather titan refined testing of hypotheses. 

Integration, which lias figured only briefly heretofore, gets much more attention in this 
block. This shift in emphasis is intended to get the child not only to recognize the various 
classifications of behavior within different cultures but also to see the mutual relationships 
between the various parts of a culture. Further, the purpose is to develop knowledge of 
particular time and place settings that the child in succeeding years will build into an 
understanding of historical relationships. At this point, historical integration will not be 
explicitly emphasized, but the child should begin to develop a sense of relative duration and, 
of the historical links between past and present 

In the first part of these studies, the concepts arc used to focus on selected aspects of 
culture and human adaptation. The earlier emphasis on fundamental human questions is 
maintained while moving from simpler to more complex social settings, and economic 
institutions that enable the child to recognize the modern, urban environment. 

The concepts in the first Topic include biological and cidtnral adaptation and are used 
to contrast man’s flexibility in adaptation lo that of animals. The importance of culture in 
man’s ability to adapt to a wide range of environments is highlighted. This is followed by 
the study of different ways of living in the same or similar environments. The importance of 
the culture of selected groups is emphasized as different cultural adaptations are studied in 
the same or similar environments. 

Cultural adaptation in its most complex form is studied in the next two Topics, which 
deal with urbanization. The first is a study of how urbanization has altered man’s relation to 
the natural environment. In this Topic man’s capacity for cultural adaptation is examined in 
light of economic activities, the rural-urban shift and the urban functions in California 
settings. The second Topic on urbanization is focused on ways in which needs and problems 
arc being met in urban centers at home and in other parts of I lie world. Both ihc special 
characteristics of selected cities and the common urban needs and problems are considered. 
These two Topics are designed lo enable children lo e.inic to grips with conditions of urban 
life that are meaningful and real to them, and to sec the ufban environments as an extension 
of man's capacity for cultural adaptation. 

The goal of the fifth Topic is to bring together key elements of the concept of culture: 
tool use. language, social organization, and the urge lo explain. This concept of culture is 
es.senri:;! io. an understand ir.g of nvu:\ lunnaaitv ( ioclndmv h\< moral and spiritual r, dm.) 
and the oiicr.cs> of mankind, and. mi midi isi.m.ling oi imn.au zucscty in all it*, aspect:-. 
Again, as in the earlier grades, the easiest way lor children lo grasp the essential elements of 
culture is by inquiring into the similarities and differences between man. and the animals 
with respect to the basic components of culture. Therefore, animal behavior is studied, not 








man ami similes in the .natural sciences. 

The choice of groups and communities in California as settings for some of the Topics 
in this block .of learning is suggested by several considerations. The child's immediate 
environment in California can be made more "real" to him than an environment lie can 
know only through media; and the difficult feat of imagining what it was like under 
different circumstances should be easier. California exhibits a striking diversity of 
environments and a striking pattern of different adaptations by different groups of men. 
Artifacts survive in most parts of the state which should* help to make these adaptations 
more believable and understandable. Moreover, the child should be able to study bis own 
urban social environment more effectively in terms of cultural adaptations and change if the 
earlier human adaptations have been studied in the same settings. 

The choice of some settings in oilier parts of the world is suggested to give a deeper 
understanding of the phenomenon of urbanization. Comparisons between cities m California 
and elsewhere should enable students to discover that urbanization is occurring ihroughoul 
the world and that a variety of steps may be taken to deal with urban needs and problems. 

A certain degree of flexibility is possible among Die Topics. For example. Topic 2 might 
precede Topic 1. Or the Topics dealing with urbanization might be studied first, followed by 
the other Topics. If the order of the Topics is changed, appropriate changes should be made 
in the sequence of inquiry processes and the sequential development of concepts. 
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ENVIRONMENT AND ANIMALS ON THE ONE HAND AND 
MAN ON THE OTHER? 



MODES AMD PROCESSES 



CONCEPTS 



Analysis 



Natural environment 
Scale (i.e., maps) 



Observation: selective 

Objc-ctr. and behavioral patterns 
Direct and mediated 
Measurement: absolute extension 



Biological adaptation 
Adaptive niche 
Adaptive characteristics 



* Classification: constructed classes 
By physical properties 
By patterns of behavior 



Cultural adaptation 
Technology 
Division of labor 
Social organization and role 
Culture 



Definition (behavioral) 
‘Contrast 
(Generalization) 
Communication 



Human communities: tribal 



Integration 

(Comparison: with one's own experience) 



SETTINGS THAT MEET THE CRITERIA 
See examples in the discussion that follows. 
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Processes of Investigation 

Besides observation and classification, contrast is emphasized. This involves arranging 
the data from selective observation and classification so that among the phenomena being 
analyzed (species-and-environmcnts and comnumitics-and-cnvironnicnts) some factors are 
identical while other factors vary. The objective is to observe and classify so that the critical 
variables can be identified and isolated as precisely as possible. The measure of extension 
(space) is also stressed. This presents new problems of communication, that is, the 
preparation and reading, in real-scale terms, of maps. Comparison with the child’s own 
experience is inevitably present and desirable. 



The main objective is to compare the relationship between the natural environment and 
animals on the one hand and man on the other. The concept of biological adaptation is 
developed by examining the environmental limitations on the distribution of animals in 
space and through geological time. Systematic investigation into the greater adaptability of 
man calls for the use of the concept of cultural adaptation and a cluster of related concepts 
such as technology, division of labor, and social organization and role. This learning extends 
the concept of culture and prepares learners for subsequent Topics. Students should be 
aware that: human adaptation is being studied in terms of the “simplest” form of human 
social organization, and the concept of a tribal society (a preliterate community, typically 
under J 500 in number, which is not part of a wider, city-centered political and economic 
system) should be explicitly developed. 

Suggested Settings 

The settings should serve two instructional purposes. First several animal species and 
their environments should be selected that illustrate the adaptation of the organism to the 
environment and the consequent- environmental limit on the range of the organism. One 'or 
more species that became extinct through* failure to adapt In environmental change should 
be included. Films, photos, and other media can be used to show adaptive characteristics, 
such as protective coloration, livery effort should be made to locally observable adaptations, 
such as the distributions of pigeons or ant hills with consideration of man-made factors 
affecting their distributions. Finally, some species should be selected on which experimental 
variations of environment can be effected in the classroom (for example, variation of 
temperature for reptiles). 

The second group of settings is several Indian communities in different environments in 
pre-Spanish California. Again the particular selections are to he in terms of adaptation, not 
varying cultural adaptations. Three considerations suggest the choice of California sellings: 
(a) the accessibility of environment and artifacts to the learners: (IV) ihc study of successive 
adaplat ion . in ;• single natural environment . parties: 1 «rh* the : ic en\ ir« -mnent which the 
learner’s own culture is si if I another adaptation: a. id U) Ha l-uil. of I; now ledge lot 
historical integration. The close examination of tribal communities in California, rimuld be 
supplemented with a brief look at two or three uibal communities in widely varying 
cuv iron men is. This should remind students Hun what i:. being studied in California 
represents a universal aspect of human life, while at the satin 1 linn- vein forcing inch 
conceptual grasp of the tribal lorn? of iimu.m soci.d owuni/.'iiim as a genera: phrumnem m. 
Croups in diflciviM euvLoument:. '.add inelade th- ! ; !.j!]ns; ri She /. .-mis. 



Concepts 




i-ei tomianue Objective — mu&iuuivu i_A.uiupi.es 

The m;i in objective of this study is to compare relationships between the natural 
environment ami animals and the natural environment and men. Cb : 'dren should be able to: 

Given a list or pictures for both) of selected animals, describe verbally the type of 
environment in which each of these animals may be found naturally. 

Given a list or pictures (or boili) of selected classes of animals, organize, and categorize 
them on the basis of common adaptive characteristics. 

Given a written description of a specific environment, accurately list the animals that 
would be natural to that environment. 

Given a list or pictures (or both) of selected animals, locate accurately on a world map 
or globe, at least one natural habitat, of each of the animals. 

Given the descriptions of the life of two or more tribal groups, contrast their different 
ways of life with respect to the influences of their respective environmental conditions. 

Given two or more cultural groups to study, classify the behaviors and cultural 
adaptations in categories such as communication, technology, religion and social 
organization. 

Given a specific tribal culture to study, analyze the differences and similarities between 
that culture and your local community with respect to the division of labor, rule 
making, communication, technology and social organization. 



Trunr v* Mnw WAVE ! >i i ^ I- 1 n iv i iiSiOiii-i, Gi- N.LN DEVELOPED 
DIFFERENT WAVS OF LIVING IN TMc SAME OR SIMILAR 
ENVIRONMENT? 



MODES AND PROCESSES 


CONCEPTS 


Analysis 


Natural environment, natural 


Observation selective 


resources (conservation) 


Objects and behavioral patterns 


Communities: tribal, peasunLurban, 


Direct and mediated 


and rural urban 


. Measurement: absolute extension 


Cultural adaptation 


and relative duration 


Technology 


* Classification: constructed classes 


Division ol labor, occupational 


By patterns o! behavior 


specialization, social organization 


Definition (behavioral) 


Culture (include values) 


"Contrast 


Spatial distribution and association 


Generalization 




Generating hypotheses 




(Testing hypotheses) 




Communication 




Integration 




(Comparison: with one's own experience) 




Cultural Integration 




(Historical integration) 




SETTINGS THAT MEET THE CRITERIA 


See examples in the discussion 


that follows. 




Processes of Investigation 

A number of human commiinilics me now looked at simultaneously, with focus on 
contrast . This means that observation must be selective with a view to classification in terms 
of characteristics (especially patterns of behavior) that can then be analyzed as to identities 
and contrasts (identities, for example, in environmental settings, including natural resources, 
and contrasts in technology, social organization, division of. labor, and other aspects of 
culture). It should be noted that the process of definition is required for these operations. 
Once critical contrasts have been identified through analysis, students should explicitly use 
the process of generalization . Students should be encouraged to. propose as many 
hypotheses as possible (in this case, hypotheses explaining the different adaptations to the 
same environment). The generation of hypotheses creates, in turn, a new demand on 
communication, the phrasing of hypotheses in testable form. 

As particular and more complex human communities arc studied, students should 
become increasingly aware of the integrative mode as an alternative way of thinking about 
social phenomena: students should study the cultures in this Topic as totalities 'jpd, through 
cultural integration , look for simple relations between different elements of a particular 
culture (for example, the relationships between technology, division of labor, and social 
organization generally). Learners will also begin to understand, tacitly, something about 
historical integration , as they discover that the cultures studied have a time relationship to 
each other and to the present. Comparison with the learner's own experience will continue. 

Concepts 

The main objective is to examine flexibility of human adaptation due to the peculiarly 
human capacity for culture. The concept culture is extended to focus on cultural 
adaptation, especially the economic features of technology and division of labor. In the 
course of looking at the cultures that have successively occupied the California envi ommml. 
the typology of tribal, peasant, and rural-urban cominuuiucs i\ developed. Particular 
attention is given to the relationship between the S|\ini'h- American am! Anglo-American 
cultures on the one hand and on the other hand (he urban centers to which they v.vre 
responsible and from which they drew support, knowledge, and technology. Inquiry into 
the adaptive characteristics of the cultures should be broad enough to enable students to 
speculate about cultural values. 

Suggested Settings 

The sellings continue to be in California. Tlu. Indian communities studied in Topic 1 
arc used to make comparisons with a Spani.sh-Air..-rican nuvduu-ranohevo community and 
the early Anelo-Anierican agricultural am! mini!);: timimunb h\>. The general character and 
distribution of SpanNh-.ViKricim comm;:. mi.-*, i: e.m’y (’.dTo* d.i shed*.! be esLddiv.^d, bui 
the focus should be on intensive analysis of a si. mb- mission and the neighboring ranehrro 
area. In many cases a mission can be selected whose site is elor.e enough to the class to iv 
visited. Because urban development is treated separately in Topic 3, l lie early 
Anglo-American community may be studied in its uouurhm aspcrls. for example, the 
agricultural settlements of the Centra! Valley and the mining camp:: of the Vbuher l.ode 
country. 

4,5 



Performance Objectives — lllustiauvs bx^mpics 

in the course of studying varying human adaptations to the C .diiArniu eiiviiomiienf, 
students should develop the ability to: 

In writ in!!, list at least two parallel activities eondueted by llie California Indian, 
Spanish-Ameiican, and Anglo-American for eaeh of the following ea lego lies: getting 
food; providing clothing and shelter; engaging in game*-, or other pleasurable activities. 

In writing, contrast at least three different aspects of the technologies or the California 
Indians, the Sp; nish-Amei jeans, and the Anglo-Americans. 

Identify and describe in writing the hierarchy of leadership roles as practiced by the 
communities of the California Indian, the Spanish-Aineriean, and the Anglo-American. 

In writing, contrast the number, type, and complexity of leadership roles present in the 
communities of California Indians. Spanish-Amcricans, and Anglo-Americans. 

Identify and list the kinds of support (for example, economic, governmental, social) 
that the Spanish- American and Anglo-American communities received from their 
parent or larger societies from which they were derived. 

From your studies of the three communities, propose at least three hypotheses which 
may explain why the Spanish-Americnns predominated over the California Indians, and 
why the Anglo-Americans came to predominate over the Spanish-Aineriean. 

State in writing at least three means whereby the three communities, California Indians, 
Spunish-Amcricuns, and Anglo-Americans, exercised social control over IIk’t respective 
community members. 

Contrast the means of social control as exercised by the three communities with our 
present society in California. 



iUi'lt, j: V -* IIMo Utiomic.N I .li.M /-.t. * i„t 

RELATION* TO THE NATURAL EF‘VH;Ois!F.'*i\! l ? 



MODES AND PROCESSES 



CONCEPTS 



Analysis 



Product ic-"i 



Observation. ..elective 

Objects nnd behavioral patterns 
Direct and mediated 
Measurement; leidtive extension. 



Commercial agricultural, extroelivo 
industry, induMrii.li^atiori 



Factors o' product iori; natural 

resources, labor, capital, management 
and cm itropr enet • r *.h »j*» 



duration and number 



'Classification: constructed classes 
By physical properties 
By patterns of behavior 



and regional ) 

Distribution: maikci, inter-regional 



Division of labor, specialization 

and comparative advantage {occupational 



Contrast 

Definition 



trade, middlemen, transportation 
Rural-urban shilt 

Urban functions, urban location, intia-city 



* Generalization 

Generating hypotheses 
Testing hypothar-cs 



patterns of location, city-hintci land 
interaction 



SETTINGS THAT MEET THE CRITERIA 
See examples in the discussion that follows. 
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Processes of Investigation 

The focus in this Topic is on analysis. The processes of observation, classification . and 
contrast are employed in conceptualizing more complex patterns of behavior than 
previously encountered (those involved in the basic configurations of economic activity, in 
urban development, and in the structures and functions of cities). Generalization is carried 
another step, from generating to testing hypotheses (with reference to such question as why 
cities grow and why they are located and structured as they are). 



The objectives arc two-fold. First, students should inquire why and how rural-urban 
shift takes place, us another mode of adaptation to the natural environment, and how this 
fundamentally alters man’s relation to the natural environment. In the course of this 
inquiry, conceptual understanding of the structure and functions of cities (urban location, 
intracity patterns of location, and cily-hinlcrland interaction) should be developed. 

v . 

This inquiry must also focus on economic aspects of modern urbanization. Here 
students need to develop the basic conceptual tools for economic understanding, 
particularly as these relate to urbanization. The approach in this Topic is from the 
standpoint of production and of distribution. Key concepts related to production are: 
factors of production (natural resources, labor, capital, management and entrepreneurship), 
sectors of production (commercial agriculture, extractive industry, industrialization ar.d 
factor production), and division of labor (including specialization and comparative 
advantage, both occupational and regional). Key concepts related to distribution are: 
market , inter-regional trade , middlemen , and transportation. 

Suggested Settings 

For reasons indicated in Topic I, the settings continue to be in California. One focus is 
on the development of San Francisco in the nineteenth century, as a city whose functions 
were primarily commercial, in relation to mining. Ir. inhering, and commercial agriculture in 
its hinterland. The other focus is on Los Angeles in the twentieth century, as a city in :t very 
different natural setting whose growth was grcaily influenced by induHnn] development. 
Los Angeles offers particularly striking illustrations of liov. modem man is able lo ham-ccnd 
the limitations of the natural environment (water supply, pre-eminently) an*.! transform Hie 
environment. Comparative reference can often usefully be made to other cities throughout 
lire world in developing particular conceptual understandings. 

Performance Objectives — Illustrative Examples 

Inquiry into how urbanization alters man’s relation to the natural environment vhould 
help children develop appropriate information and skills to: 

Given a map, chart or simulated model of a topographical selling (including water 
sources) propose a master design for d. >e!op ; ng a ci!y. Tiv pr:-j mu ! hv h-d.- 
pjowsion f»n business and industrial l.i»:ujous. ie cu.,! U-:: i.m . a;,-! 

highways, wasle disposal, drinking water am! water for imhisn i.:: u*.e. rev-. .■ a ii.naS 
facilities, and conservation of an adequate amount of llie natural environment P.y open 
space. 

Propose at least three generalizations corn cming tin* inteni-bikmsk!;’- !*,.,■ i ween .* eiP. 
and its hinteikmd. 



Concepts 



-I ) 
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idenJjn uii\i tU'st'ni*'* :n m ' iviu : \r,i f ri.rr, v. tut ;•* nei iimn * anti 

tcmilaiiue community i * ,_ i ;?y in a k‘i;«.e urban center h’-.e Los Aapeles. 

Compare :md contract orally the physical nnamvnwnt of ‘'old" versus “modern*' cities. 
Include in the discussion how and why modern cities separate residence and business 
sections as compared with the practices of older cities. 

Identify and describe through diawinys or descriptions how the functions of a city are 
influenced by the use man can make of the natural environment (industry, commerce, 
others). 

Demonstrate the need for careful master planning of a modern city by an oral or 
written report. Include in the icport how exislina man-made obstacles (such as water 
mains, iias lines, communication systems, and so on) and natural obstacles (such as 
swamps, hills, bodies of water and so on) impose limitations on the development of a 
city. 
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IN THE IViODEKN UfiOAN ENVIRON i\ : :- . JT? 



MODES AND PROCESSES 


CONCEPTS 


Analysis 


Cultural adaptation 


Observation: selective 


Urban form 


behavior patterns 


Urban functions 


Mediated 


Economic activities 


"Measurement: absolute extension 


Specialization 


"Classification: constructed classes 


Comparative advantage 


By pal tarns of behavior 


Intra-city pallet m ol location. 


Definition 


c i ty -1 1 i ri ter la nd i ntei acl i o n 




Spatial distribution, association, 


Integration 


and interaction of phenomena in 


Observation: comprehensive 


the urban environment 


Classification: observed classes 


Decision making (as affected by 


Comparison 


social and ethnic groups and as 


Similarities of observed events 


affecting group intei action) 


With one's own experience 




* Cultural integration 




Valuing 




SETTINGS THAT MEET THE CRITERIA 


See examples in the discussion that follows. 




Processes of Investigation 

In analysis , the inquiry processes include observation , classification, and definition. 
Emphasis is given to t lie measurement of absolute extension (real-scale mapping of 
distributions of people, housing, etc.), and to Uie classification of urban needs, functions, 
and problems. In integration , attention is given to observation , classification , comparison 
and cultural inugmtion. The special characteristics of each city selected for study arc 
examined. Valuing is used as consideration is given to proposals for meeting urban problems 
and to the adequacy of steps being taken to meet them. 

Concepts 

The basic objective is to help children see urbanization as the latest and most complex 
form of human adaptation. To sec cities as adaptive environments, children may gain the 
insight that older cities which have taken their form and functions from earlier 
circumstances and needs arc often poorly suited to the circumstances of today and the 
future. The object is for students to discover that urbanization transforms the life of man 
throughout the world. Growing cities take on different forms in different places and create 
problems which men try to solve in different ways. 

As different urban centers are studied, attention should be given to such questions as: 
“Why are cities growing so rapidly everywhere?* 1 “How did each city come to possess the 
special characteristics it has?' 1 “Do these characteristics enable people to meet their needs? 
“What problems of ethnic groups are critical and how arc people a I tempting to solve them?" 

Suggested Settings 

The settings should include not more than three urban centers in different parts of the 
world, one of which might be a planned city. Examples might be Accra. Rio dc Janeiro. 
Peking, Jakarta, Tokyo, and a “New Town" in England. Comparisons should be made 
between the students 1 own community (or rarest urban center) and other cities, and 
among the cities selected for study to highlight the commonality ol many urban yroM.-nr* 
such as transportation, housing ethnic groups and conservation of open f paces. 

Performance Objectives — Illustrative Examples 

On completion of the study of the impact of urbanization on life today, students 
should bo able to: 
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being iindeHahen in specific areas to meet mm -m x Iran: : 
problems of urb.au living. 
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with those in cities selected lor stmly in the above objectives. 

Given a list or summary of slops being taken to moot urban problems, classify tboni into 
the following categories: public services (for example* education* recreation); housing; 
transportation: and commerce. 

Describe how a city’s economic functions have affected its physical layout and its 
distribution of facilities and population groups. 
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CONCEPT; 



Ti mir • i. ;:•{ { i. . i-: ; i; ,- 

MODES AND PROCESSES 

Analysis 

OIjstM v;ition : riiHcclivc 
Behavioral pal (urns 
Classification: constructed classes 
liy [intiemsol behavior 
‘Definition: behavioral 
Contrast 
Generalization 

Generating hypotheses 
Communication 



Adaptation: biological and cultural 
Life* cycle: imuic hehavioi, learning, 
and infant dependency 
Cu lime 

Tools, technology 

Communication, nonvoiMi and vocal 
symbolic: language 
Social organization: role, kinship 
system 

Urge to explain; myth; customs; traditions; 
beliefs (incluri'ng religious or 
spiritual) creativity 



SETTINGS THAT MEETTHE CRITERIA 
Sec examples in the discussion that follows. 
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Processes of Investigation 

All the inquiry processes except nfercnce are used in this analysis (in this case, the 
recognition of identities and contrasts among those patterns of animal and human 
behavior - use of tools, communication, social organization, and the search for a world 
view - that differentiate men from animals, that is, elements of ‘ culture”). The student is 
again made aware that the success of such a contrast depends upon defining behavior 
precisely. The development of the process definition should .start with simple examples. 
(For example, students might be asked to define with precision the actual behaviors that 
must be observed in salmon, birds, primates, and humans before one can identify “infant 
dependency* 1 in these groups; the class might develop this behavioral definition: “the young 
have their food provided by llie parents. The replicability of the concept, so defined, would 
be confirmed if all members of the class agreed that infant dependency occurred in all the 
groups except salmon, and that its varying duration, from birds to humans, could be 
measured with some exactness.) After further practice with definition , students should be 
asked to grapple with a few really difficult cases (fore example, what behaviors would one 
have to see to know that 'Values” are present in a group?). This practice of defining 
behavior makes new demands on communications as students are asked to stale clearly and 
concisely the behaviors that comprise the definitions. While definition is used here mainly to 
the purpose of contrastive analysis, it is also used to formulate hypotheses (for a simple 
example, a hypothesis about the relationship of infant dependency and learned behaviors as 
opposed to innate behaviors). 

Concepts 

The main objective is to clarify distinctively human qualities as constituted by culture. 
Concepts of infant dependency, communication* needs, division of labor , tools, rules, and 
roles inlroduclcd in the K-2 block may serve as starting points. These concepts arc now 
brought together with social organization, myth, custom, beliefs , including religions: and 
values or ideals arc used as a cluster to shrpen understanding of culture. Man's spiritual and 
aesthetic dimensions should be included. The beginning understanding of culture developed 
here is refined and extended in succeeding Topics. 

Suggested Settings 

Suggested settings include the study of selected animal behaviors and tribal 
communities. Since one of t lie major objectives of this Topic is to develop the concept of 
culture, it seems best to begin with relatively simpler technological societies such as early 
California Indians in contrast to animal groups, and then to m >ve lo early commun;; in 
order to extend the concept. Other groups could iauude the Maoris and the I sk imn*. The 
contrast between the social behavior of animal groups and that of humans si ton Id be an 
effective means of clarifying such aspects of culture as use of tools (technology), 
communication, social organization, and man's urge to explain. As more advanced 
technological communities in California are studied later, the concept of culture can he 
refitted and and students should come lo a more profound understanding of I lie quest ion. 
“What is human about human beings? 11 

Performance Objectives — Illustrative Examples 

Hie main objective is to have students understand how cullusv is uni-jiidy bur:.::!. 
.SlutVnls should be able to: 

(liven pictures, photographs or simulated models of tools, eke ily them according to 

whether they were produced in a tribal or a more complex Kvhm 'logical society. 

1-ormulaic hypotliws as to why v.v might classify certain anima- ! v.buvc •»*.. as km: ! V>1 

leai i red. 






I'ornrtl late hvpot 1 I'/m’S Mho'.ii aspects ot ciiliuiv oi iuois. coimiiMini.iiioh. v,iiu«->0 
which make men different from animals. 

Given a series of myllis or stories from different tribal groups and kingdoms, com pare 
and contrast in wiiting the similar and the divergent features found. 

From studies of different tribal groups and kingdoms, i ' entity in writing the common., 
and llu* divergent values held by these groups. 

From studies of different groups of people, compare and contrast the similar and 
divergent values held. 

Given a specific animal to study, identify those, behaviors that are learned from those 
that are innate. Formulate hypotheses for why \vc might think that many of the 
so-called innate behaviors may actually be learned behaviors. 

Indicate comprehension of the meaning of such concepts as cok\ rnk\ and infant 
dependency by giving illustrations, explaining meanings orally or making charts using 
pictorial symbols. 
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Grades 13*G: Mankind and Mon: Interaction, Diversity, Individuality 

The understanding of hi ini;ui culture ami culUir.il adaptation developed in Grades 3-1 is 
used as a foundation fur this particular focus on man. This Mock of grades concentrates on 
Uk: diversity of human pumps, the interactions among them, and, finally, the diversity and 
creativity of individual human hemes in varied cultural settings. 

The principal feature of inquiry in these two grades is the full ‘introduction of the 
integrative mode of thinking. Lmphasis is on intciirmiun in Topics 1-2, on anai\\ds in Topics 
3-4, and almost exclusively on integration in Topic 5. where special attention is devoted to 
refined definition and cultural integral ion. The valuing mode necessarily figures in mo.st of 
these Topics. 

The focus in the first four Topics is on the array of concepts concerning group 
interaction: competition, conflict , cooperation, accommodation, assimilation. stratification, 
domination, segregation, discrimination, and cufural pluralism. Topics 3-4 deal explicitly 
with race, racism, caste, and e/lmocentrism. In Topic 5 Hie focus shifts to concepts of 
individuality amt creativity as these reflect, and are reflected by, the values, myths, religions, 
and idea ol ogles of various cultures. 

Tht settings used are selected to serve not only the primary inquiry and conceptual 
objectives of tile Topics, but also the important secondary objectives of building 
geographical knowledge and historical integration. Where the earlier studies in Grades 3-4 
were set in California, the setting for Topics 1-3 in this block of grades broadens to l he 
United States and North America. The settings for these three Topics are chronologically 
arranged, so as to afford a study of American history, with emphasis on the interactions and 
contributions of various groups in the development of American society. The setting in 
Topic 4 shifts to other parts of the world (for example Brazil, Nigeria, India), to permit 
comparison of group interaction in America with group interaction in other cultures. Topic 
5 utilizes a variety of settings, ancient and modern, Western and non-Western, selected in 
part to facilitate a historical integration of the Western and non-Western experiences. In all 
five Topics the settings should serve the purpose of building geographical knowledge of 
North America and of important areas in the rest of the world. 
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COME IN CONTACT? 



MODES AND PROCESSES 
Analysis • 

Observation: : elective 
Behavioral patterns 
Me inurement: relative extension 
and duration 

4 Classification: constructed classes 
By patterns of behavior 
Definition 
Contrast 

Integration 

Obser vation: comprehensive 
Classification: observed classes 
Cont| orison 

Similarities of observed events 
Willi one's own experience 
'Cultural integration 
(Historical integration) 

Valuing 



SETTINGS THAT MEET THE CRITERIA 
See examples in the discussion that follows. 



CONCEPTS 

Interaction 

Cornpetit*:n, conflict 

cooperation, accommodation, 
assimilation 
Political and economic 
Stratification, domination 
Values 

Value conflict 




Processes of Investigation 

Observation and classification are continued for developing conceptual understanding of 
certain universal categories of human behavior (particularly categories of cultural interaction 
and related concpels). But with this topic Hie emphasis in inquiry shifts for the first lime to 
the integrative mode. The cultures being considered and observed comprehensively rather 
than selectively. Behavior is classified in terms given by Hie observed culture rather than by' 
constructed classes (for example, ‘"slavery,” a classification that the observed culture gave to 
certain patterns of behavior, as contrasted with “caste,” a constructed classification 
unknown to Hie observed culture; one that would include “slavery” ami many other 
patterns of behavior in many cultures). The similarities of such classifications of behavior 
arc compared (for example. Spanish relations with the Indians as compared to English or 
French relations with the Indians). Finally all the observed aspects of the cultures being 
studied are integrated (seen in relation to each other in that time ami that place, and over 
time), rather than being separately abstracted for the purpose of generalizations applicable 
to any identical cultural situation (In the analytic mode, one might look at slavery in 
seventeenth-century Virginia for the purpose of developing and testing a hypothesis, and 
thereby working toward a universally valid generalization about the conditions under which 
interaction between cultures results in domination by one culture. In the integrative mode, 
on the other hand, one is concerned to understand how that particular form of domination, 
“slavery,” is related to the whole cultural situation what it was about that particular 
cultural situation which produced that- particular form of slavery.) These differences 
between the parallel processes in the two modes, analytic and integrative, should be pointed 
out in this topic, though it should not be expected that the children will yet understand 
them thoroughly. Note that a subject having strong emotional ovcrloncs.for children in our 
culture is introduced, which gives rise to valuing. It is important that children should realize 
that valuing is going on ami that it is separate from both the analytic and integrative modes. 

Concepts 

Grades 3-4 have developed the concept of culture and the diflV»iiig cultural adaptations 
of different human groups to the natural environment. Building upon H'is foundation, it 
seems desirable during these years, when lifelong attitudes toward cultural differences ami 
conflicts are crystallizing, to have children confront this dimension of human reality 
directly. Therefore the main objective of this topic is to develop understanding of euhurai 
diversity and interaction. Important re. ..led concepts are cjsm. c 'ihntjcvntrhtn. and nuiati. 
However the issue of racial as opposed to cultural differences . > reserved for more explicit 
l real men t in later topics. 

Su Med S^Kluys 

The piimaiy objectives of this topi.- could he achieved i!u\u :gh a -vide y.un ly of sailings 
involving different patterns of cultural interaction, important sevoudaty eousid-. i .ilium 
suggest, however, the three that are here strongly recoiinm-nded. These are: (I) 
Spanislt-Indian interaelion in Mexico in Hie sixi.-nih cei.Ruy. with . 0.1 Mer:;H..i: of Span; 1 . !t 
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culture (political. social. economic) and colon; .‘.all* m in li.c *'A-v. Vvnrui: iJJ 

I : mij! isli-l nd i:i ii-A ii i<.;j ii internet ion in Virginia in ilic .-.wiito-idli cent ury. .Gib consideration 
of English ami West African cultures (political. social, economic), the African slaw trade, 
and English colonization in the New World, and (3) luvnch-lndiauTuwiidi interaction in 
Canada with a consideration of both French rmd English cultures. 

These pnrticuku set tines are recommended for I lie following reasons: (1) While 
historical integral ion is the primary objective in two high school years*, tlie basic knowledge 
recjuiiecl for successful hi>iom 1 integration nuist be built up throng! '.out the prated in:: 
years. Rather Ilian repeat a supei. vial chronology of United Slates bisloiy at several points, 
it is the strategy of the program to choose settings that will provide much .»f (his In lurical 
knowledge while serving primarily another conceptual objective. (2) The basic geographical 
knowledge of the United States and North America can be developed. (3) My using Indian, 
Spanish-American, and Anglo-American cultures with which students have already become 
somewhat familiar in Grades 3-4, the difficulty of the learnings required by this topic 
will be somewhat reduced. (4) The content is dramatic with colorful personalities - for 
example: Cortez, Montezuma, John .Smith, Pocahnntas - which should mal e them 
interesting to children. 

Performance Objectives — Illustrative Examples 

As students undertake inquiry into this topic they should be able to: 

Given any particular culture or group of people for study, identify such important 
elements concerning group interaction as competition, conflict, cooperation, 
accommodation, assimilation, segregation and discrimination. 

Based upon studies and discussions, propose at least four possible ways in which any 
two or more groups may interact when they come into contact. 

Given any two or more specifically related events in history, explain verbally the 
relationship that exists. The discussion is to include the time relationship, cause-effect 
relationship, and possible implications related to future events or actions. • 

Given a specific story to read or film to view, prepare a written description identifying 
how the main characters reveal what they value through their behavior. In conjunction 
with this study, identify how your behavior reveals some of your beliefs, values, 
opinions or attitudes. 

Formulate at least three generalizations concerning the values held by each of the 
following groups of people which may account for their particular behavior and which 
could lead to intra-group conflict: Jndian-Spauisli and llnglKh-indian-Hlack. 



TOPIC 



2 : 



MOW HAVE ETHNIC GROUPS AND INDIVIDUAL S 
AFFECTED AMERICAN DEVELOPMENT? 



MODES AND PROCESSES 

Analysis 

Observation: selective 
Behavioral pa Heins 
Measurement: relative duration 
‘Classification: constructed classes 
By palturns of behavior 

Integration 

Observation : comprehensive 
Classification; observed classes 
Comparison 

Similarities of observed events 
With one's own experience 
* Cultural integration 
(Historical integration) 

Valuing 



CONCEPTS 

Social tjioupr.: ethnic, religious, class 
Migration, mimic, i ,,tion 
Interaction 

Competition, conflict, cooperation, 
accommodation. assimilation 
Stratification, domination 
Segregation, discriniation 
Cultural pluralism 
Political and economic 
Ethnoccnirism, racism 
Social stratification and mobility 
Caste and class 
Spatial 

Location, distribution, interaction 
among areas 
Cultural change 

Invention, borrowing, adaptation 



SETTINGS THAT MEET THE CRITERIA 
Sec examples in the discussion that. follows. 



Processes of Investigation 



Inquiry processes are the same as for Topic 1. This topic provides additional experience 
in using and discriminating between the analytic and integrative inodes. Special ‘attention 
should be given lo measurement as related lo the location, movements, and distribution of 
people. Mapping and the interpretation of maps should be utilized wherever appropriate. 

Concepts 

The emphasis here is on the interaction of many different ethnic groups in creating a 
culturally diverse society (the United States). Therefore the concepts developed in the 
preceding topic will continue v t.o be used, with considerable elaboration. Immigration, 
migration, and the spatial and temporal relations of population groups will be an important 
new emphasis The concepts discrimination and segregation are introduced as forms of 
interaction that have been conspicuous in the experience of American ethnic groups from 
the beginnings of European colonization to the contemporary urban migration of southern 
farm workers. Concepts relating lo social stratification and mobility arc introduced. The 
interaction of ethnic groups with the larger society may usefully be examined in terms of 
the choice between i .similalion and cultural pluralism. Students should inquire about the 
ways various groups have affected, as well as been affected by, the larger society. Such 
inquiry will be most effective if care is taken to examine the contributions of selected 
individuals from several ethnic groups. 

Suggested Settings 

The study should begin with a time and space overview of the major ethnic groups that 
have composed the American population. Inquiry should then proceed with a detailed 
examination of three or four different ethnic groups exhibiting at different periods different 
forms of interaction with the larger society. Choices should reflect the size and importance 
of the groups in American society as a whole (Blacks, Spanish-speaking, .lews, Irish, etc.), 
as well as in the immediate community (for example, the Chinese, in the ease of San 
Francisco) or school. Illustrative examples are: black men in the slavery era (Nat Turner, the 
Underground Railway, Frederick Douglass unci the black abolitionists, etc.); the Irish in 
Boston from the discrimination of the 1840's lo the present: Eastern European Jews in New 
York City from the lS90's on; the Chinese in San Francisco; Mexican-Americans in 
California agriculture; Japanese in California. In each ease there should he a focus on 
individuals, on understanding the culture of the group, and on ways the group has 
influenced . the. larger culture (for example: drama, music, and art). The sellings should 
spread over the nineteenth century and the first half of the twentieth. 
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C. -S.Jf lijvluj 

As children develop a sense of cultural diversity as a persistent and pervasive influence 
in llie development of America, I hev should be aide to: 

Locale on appmprialo maps Hie places from which specific ethnic groups came, where 
they settled ir I lie United Stales and in particular lilies or regions under study, and 
why. 

Given a specific ethnic group to study, identify in writ ins: specific problems including 
examples of discrimination, segregation, racism, and social stratification (hat the group 
encountered when interacting with the larger society of which it hoped to become a 
part. Explain how these problems influenced their social status and their potential 
mobility within the huger society. 

Given a specific ethnic group to study, identify in writing those behaviors of the group 
that appear to have their origin from the original cultural setting as compared with 
those behaviors that have been assimilated from the new social setting. 

Describe how motives for different groups of immigrants are similar (yearnings for 
riches, land, change, tranquility, freedom). Note that the groups come from vastly 
diverse backgrounds but resemble one another in two ways: (1) willingness to look 
beyond the horizon, and (2) willingness to leave things-as-lhey-are behind and seek a 
new life. 

Given written descriptions of the experiences of immigrants of an earlier period in 
American development, identify items from current daily newspapers and periodicals 
which deal with comparable experiences of contemporary urban migrants. Classify 
these experiences in terms of key concepts listed in the chart above. 
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oio:'ni/.i‘i ion an-.J nuthority) 



THAT ?/.U!:T THE CRITERIA 
i> in ihe iJiscus.'.ion that foHov/s. 




Processes of Investigation 



1 nciiMi y processes are virtually the sanv as for b-pics 1 and 2. This topic provides 
additional experience in using and discriminating between the analytic and integrative 
modes. 0:.„‘ a 1 pee* o! .■ .iiiaii is •.**:'« j d i.i itsc.isu: ine absolute extension (here the 

real-scale mapping of distiihutions of social groups in llie city). 

Concepts 



The concepts concerning group interaction that were developed in Topics 3 and 2 arc 
brought to bear on the contemporary United States. The object is for students to perceive 
the diversity of social groupings in terms of which people identify themselves and are 
identified by others, and to inquire realistically about t lie nature of tha interaction among 
those groupings. At the same time students are to inquire into the relation between racial 
and cultural differences. The essential point is to understand what can be said about race as 
a biological phenomenon and the vast difference between this and race as a socially defined 
classification. J-thnocentrisin and racism should be studied behaviorally. and students should 
inquire into (lie social, psychological and philosophical processes that give rise to these 
phenomena and perpetuate them. ’This strategy should assist the student to see these 
emotion-charged aspect of his own social environment in a more analytical perspective. 
Further, students should inquire into the role of the law. the Constitution, the courts, and 
the political process in producing change in the relations among groups. Valuing should he 
n. ide explicit and self-conscious concerning attitudes toward groups and toward various 
me i hods for securing social change. 

Suggested Settings 

The suggested setting is tne community: the student will compare his own community 
with several carefully selected case studies of group interaction elsewhere in the 
content;:' >r..:-y United States. At least one s iting should involve a large metropolitan area 
where V- di-dt ihttiii*':-- «»: "oAtl and economic pioups can be mapped and examined. 

J be c.r . . e'.o . •dandd include Mich problems as segregation and disci until. <iion. 

and sh.*: Id i I •!-. -."ul.-.p . inqui.e abm; and evaluate abci iiai i\e methods for securing 
d'.-.hvH ■ .'iicial eha-.ge. J he cases chosen should involve several different social, ethnic and 
economic groups. 




Pd form. a;;? Ohj'.ei '*vr^ Uh.jsttativ.i IHxarnplcs 

A U\ I’bjv s i\ .• i: h< have students under* :.md that diftcicnces .:mong men are cultural, 
a: .! 1 1 , .i i ■'■} ologica' ■ i.c. have significative in the minds ol some men. . Students 

‘ V ah! J :Tv I- : 

W: ■ . ■ : ■ r.i, I S::cjj s|u>'.. il. 1 J v a IjiUI » *1 v #* t ; ; ^ 

S'. C ie -S til j . ali* I< *riUU I*. !»;. pi:t ill- in l \plaijl Use dt I i' »J1 . 

IT • -.n.dk . tl; •. '■ if-Uv, i,h;.ta'v i* writm;* dillVrenl methods emphy vd Iw 

v.'."- • •/ !»•: g; *. hiei;** ^'cia! th::,ge. Pmpn.w adv.jnl.ige.i and 

h: ■■ I • . ' ■ . . *..«■ • ><!;.. 
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TOPIC 1 : KG-Y 00 
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inodes AiVu i>i;cccs:;es 



CCi-KJCei 



A/v/yjr:s* 

Ohyiviuian. i 'laclivu 
Ih u.*vi(v p:a*<;ms 



Concepts uuh.Kj in 1 

C'.jIH il MivciuiM.ul li On 



rjr.kil) d*vcisi!y 



ilir.tn: no’vitiijrifvj f.|jrst:S 
By p, 'items oi br'wvio* 

* ili’ujviotci! di.hnilioii 

Contrast 

Gnnrrali/fctien 

Generating hypo'licsf-s 
Communication 



Processes of Investigation 

AD the processes except in Jen nee. are used. Dii'iniunn is particularly important in 
connection with cljssificuiian (for example, classuicatjon of behavior based on the 
assumption of race as a social, not just a biological, phenomenon), and in connection with 
conthisi (Tor example, different patterns oft" interaction). 



The concepts are the same as in the pie-coding top it\ but the emphasis Iicjj is on 
developing a deeper understanding of the relationship between racial and cultural 
differences than can be done in the setting of the contemporary United States. As students 
examine group interaction in racially and culturally diverse societies throughout the world, 
they should come to see that biologically racial groups have so in tei mixed that few, if any* 
pure types exist. They should come to understand how the powerful influence of culture 
causes men in different cultures to have different values and life styles and to perceive things 
in different ways. They should finally understand how and why men have so universally 
tended to interpret these cultural differences in other groups as biological or racial 
differences and to perceive these differences as inferior-superior, ugly-beautiful, and 
frightening-reassuring. * * 

Suggested Settings 

The suggested settings arc several contemporary societies that are culturally and racially 
diverse and that exhibit varying patterns of interaction among groups. Examples of settings 
arc Hrazil, Nigeria, and India. Brazil exhibits a great diversity among Europeans, Indians, and 
Africans, and a somewhat greater degree of assimilation among these groups than in many 
other societies. In Nigeria students may observe tribal differences, early European 
dominance over Africans, and subsequent African dominance over Europeans. India has 
dark-skinned “Caucasians" and a complex patient of religious, “racial," cultural and caste 
diversity. There should be constant contrasts between these societies and those of the 
United States and Canada. Canada is an example of a culturally diverse society. 

Performance Objectives — Illustrative Examples 

In the course of these studies students should acquire the abilities to: 

Given two specific euMutcs to study, identify the differences and similarities that exist 
between the two cull uses concerning family structure with respect to the specific roles 
played by each of the family members. Explain what effects these varying family 
structures have on the life styles of selected family members. 

Identify the value* that undeilie: (a) the social class (or caste) system of one ^.r more of 
the cultures studied: (b) the ictigious art of one or more cultures. 

Identify a social psychological pioccss that is present in two or moie of the group 
inter;!*, lions under study. 

S I u - a 1 ij p» *i i ». ■ i ■ uil ‘ . iii be i » a . * m j - i * >.*r all i v ♦ * <ap i: . • i >v:c t a *u e * uei . 

Given a specific stomp Jo- Mmiy, identify from the stories, inWh*;, proverb*-, and 
pi » >p a y.ijiila ol lit.tl :-.o»up dr umu. between in-; K»up ,ti«u oui-gump. 



SE 1TIKGS Tll~. f MEET THE CRITERIA 
S<‘tf examples in the discussion that billows. 



Concepts 
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